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Moderation is a Canadian characteristic. 
It is a heritage of our people. As children, we learn moderation. 


As adults, we practice it. As Canadians, we are proud of it. 


In spite of post-war temptations to splurge and spend, we have kept 
our heads. We've acted moderately ... we have not given in to the natural 
desire for immediate enjoyment of everything and anything in short supply 
--. and that is why, as individuals and as a nation, we are 


unhampered by the excesses of inflation. 


We can point to a fine record. We can point to Canada’s future with certainty. 
But. we can do this only if we continue to live up to our Canadian 


principles of moderation—moderation in all things. 


Min wate Think of Fomerve... Sracice Mederation Teday/ 
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Coast, nature has created an Evergreen Playground — 
for you! 

In the very heart of this garden spot — at beautiful Victoria — 
stands the ivy-clad Empress Hotel, famous tor gracious 
living and quiet, unhurried luxury. 

Here summers are cool and refreshing . . . winters mild 


and balmy. There is no “closed season” on beautiful 


Vancouver Island — or the nearby mainland of 
British Columbia. For information about vacations in any © 
h part of Canada consult any Canadian 


Pacific Railway agent. 
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| CATCH ALLIGATORS 
FOR A LIVING?” 


No wonder she is astonished at the idea. Yet, catch- 
ing alligators Aas something to do with filling her 
pay envelope. 

In a little tropical town, where the sun stands straight 
overhead at noon, alligator skins are a source of income. 
But while they can grow fine alligators, they cannot 
make paper. And in this far away town you will find 
Canadian paper being used for printing, wrapping and 
stationery .. . just as it is in many other places through- 
out the world. 

So the alligator skins are shipped to Canada to make 
belts and bags, and this provides dollars for the tropical 
country to buy paper from us. 


That's why the little lady who types letters all day 
for the paper company is deeper into the alligator 


catching business than she suspects. She's in the 


j 


banana and pineapple business, too . . . and many others 


she never thinks about 
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Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Minister 
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Department of Trade and Commerce 
OTTAWA, CANADA 
M. W. Mackenzie, Deputy Minister 
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But then...soare YOU ... for at least 35 cents out 


of every dollar you earn comes because Canada buys 
and sells goods in other countries. Stop and think 
what it means. Over one-third of your income— more 
than you spend on food for the family—comes from 
Canadian export and import trade. 


How You Can Create Good Times 


Because foreign trade plays such a big part in your 
life, and makes jobs and wages for you . . . of course 
you will want to see it grow. 

Therefore if you have to wait a while, because mer- 
chandise you want is being sold abroad your 
patience will help. And if you happen to be helping to 
produce any article for foreign trade, put your best 
into it... for it is a little part of Canada. That will 


help, too 


Wy 





35 CENTS OF EVERY $100 
YOU GET...COMES FROM 
CANADA'S TRADE ABROAD 
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On this very spot 
MONTREAL WAS BORN 


Sieur de Maisonneuve—founder of Montreal 

. you see the monument to his memory in 
the foreground of this picture of Place 
d’Armes within the shadow of Notre Dame 


Church. 





Across Place d’Armes stands another founder 

the Bank of Montreal—which provided 
Canadians with their first real money and 
founded Canada’s branch banking system 


128 years ago. 


Through all the intervening years of 
peace and war—Canadians have put 
their trust in their first-established 
bank and today well over a million 
citizens choose the Bank of Montreal 


as their depository 


BankK OF MONTREAL 
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This magazine is dedicated to the interpretation, in authentic and popular form, with exten- 
sive illustrations, of geography in its widest sense, first of Canada, then of the rest of the 
British Commonwealth and other parts of the world in which Canada has special interest. 
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The articles in this Journal are in- 
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dian Periodical Index which may be 
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Picturesque Quebec 


by W. P. PERCIVAL* 


Q. EBEC 1s one of the most pic- 


turesque cities in the world — picturesque in 
location, history, people and customs. The 
narrow, winding and precipitous streets re- 
late, in chatty fashion, the manifold tales 
of long ago. The protective might of the 
that 


adds to the grandeur of the 


Laurentian Mountains encompass it 
“rock city”. 
This happy combination of beauty, strength 
affords 


wherein old and new commingle. Most ap- 


and history much of the charm 
pealing in summer, Quebec is also becoming 
a winter rendezvous because of the prox- 


imity of the mountains. The skies are gen- 


erally clear in all seasons, and the keen sharp 


*Ir my ng this art e the author has drawn on mater 


At top 


sl included in his book, The Lure of Quebe 


air of the winter helps to breed hardy people. 

Quebec resembles an old European town 
more nearly than does any other city of the 
American continent. Its stvle of architecture 
is that of French cities of the day of Louis 
XVI. The language of France is displayed 
and spoken everywhere. The names of Coté, 
Langlois and Thibault are much more com- 
mon than those of Smith and Jones that are 
so prominent elsewhere on this continent. 
The signs on billboards read: Huile dis- 
fillée et a@ moteur, Entrepreneurs généraua, 
Accessoires électriques pour Vindustrie et le 
commerce. 

When Samuel de Champlain saw this spot 


Press 


published by the Ryersor 


-Beauport Shore and the misty Laurentians are seen in the background of this view across 


part of Quebec City. 
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The Empress of Australia sailing past Dufferin Terrace; note Champlain monument in foreground 
and Lévis and the Island of Orleans in background. 


he thought it was the ideal location for a 
colony. His “habitation” (consisting of three 
log buildings fortified by a moat and a 
stockade of 


vears before the Pilgrim Fathers landed at 


great logs, erected eighteen 

Plymouth) stood on the north bank close 

to where the Lévis ferry now operates. 
Quebec is probably so named from the 


“Kébek”’, 


‘narrowness’. It 


Algonquin Indian word which 


means ‘strait’ or refers 
to the narrowing of the waters just above 
the City in the neighbourhood of the present 
Quebec bridge. Another suggestion concern- 
ing the derivation of the name is that it 
refers to Cape Diamond. When looking at 
it, Jacques Cartier is alleged to have said: 
“Quel bec!” The pronunciation, Kay-bec, is 
always given to both City and Province by 


French-Canadians. 


Cape Diamond is different in geological 
formation from the lower strata upon which 
it stands, its beds having reached their pres- 
ent location as a result of overthrust fault- 
ing from the southeast. The rock rises to a 
height of about three hundred and fifty feet 
above sea level and stands proudly as the 


Gibraltar of Canada. The City of Lévis, 


three-quarters of a mile across the river, 


adds to the grandeur of the scene. The river 
is so mighty that the water that flows past 
Quebec so swiftly to the sea could easily 
eradicate all drought from the plains of 
Western Canada if it could be harnessed and 
redirected—a vain hope, but illustrative of 
its potentiality. 

Though Quebec is now a busy city, many 
of the people in and around it are doing 


precisely as their forefathers did two or three 


jl 














hundred vears ago. French Roman Catholics 
are going to mass faithfully, having the 
same respect as their fathers for their priests 
and their religion, speaking the same lan- 
guage and continuing many of the same 
customs. Long before nine o'clock in the 
morning on any day of the week, many have 
been to church and, refreshed in soul, have 
returned home to enjoy their breakfasts. 
Then quickly they take up the work of the 
day. In the country, many are still per- 
forming their labours with their ox-teams 
and hand-ploughs. On Sunday, every French- 
Canadian attends mass early in the morn- 
ing. Later, he will spend much time in chat- 
ting with perhaps as many as two score of 
his friends and relatives. If the day is fine, 
all may sit together on the verandah, pass- 
ing the hours with stories, quips and jests, 
or in that which most delights the heart of the 
French-Canadian— the discussion of polities. 

Many of the boys and girls on the street 
present an Old World appearance as they 
go to college or convent. Though the three- 
century-old blue coats piped with white and 
hound with green ceintures are no longer 
worn at Laval University, odd costumes can 
be seen in other places. The convent girls 
wear black dresses of a good length, with 
many pleats in the skirt, black stockings 
and black hats. Priests in their long cassocks 


of black, white or brown, according to their 


order, or nuns, always in two's or three’s 
on the street, clothed in’ black, 


white or 


mond. 





grey uniforms, accompany the voung as 
they walk to church or take an airing in 
double file. The priests in their flowing robes 
coach the boys at hockey, football and base- 
ball and are their constant guides, counsel- 
lors and friends. Zouaves, in grey uniforms 
touched with red, add colour occasionally 
to street scenes. By the Quebec Act, passed 
in 1774, the French regained many of the 
rights they had before New France passed 
under English sway. No one will doubt that 
much of the present character of Quebec is 
due to that Act. 

Some of the 
vessels stop at Quebec, including those of 
the fleet of the Canadian Pacific Steamships 
up and 


world’s most magnificent 


Company. Many other ships ply 
down the river, adding life to the scene. 
middle of April, 


From December to the 


however, the river is full of ice, perhaps 
two or three feet thick, and, except for the 
ferry steamers, no vessel moves. The others 
that are here remain fast bound in the ice dur- 
ing the winter—a sight that makes every vis- 
itor realize the intensity of northern winters. 

The upper town is rendered picturesque 
by human hand as well as by nature. The 
most outstanding feature is the Chateau 
Frontenac, which reminds one of the chateau 
built by the great Governor of New France 
whose name it bears. Hard by are to be seen: 
the Palace of the Archbishop; 
University, the centre of 


Cardinal 
Laval cultural 


Quebec for men; the Ursuline Convent, a 
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similar centre for women; the Basilica, the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral; the Cathedral 
of the Holy United 
Church; the Presbyterian Church; the Price 


Trinity; Chalmers 
House, a building of seventeen storeys, which 
is an uptown business centre containing the 
offices of Price Brothers, owners of large 
paper-mills; the Citadel, where the troops 
are stationed; the Parliament Buildings; the 
Museum: the gaol, and the historic Plains 
of Abraham, where events took place that 
changed the allegiance of a people and the 
future of America. Many fine houses are 
built near the Plains. 

The extensive lower town is the main 
business section. There are to be found 
offices and manufacturing establishments, 
the Anglo-Canadian Paper-Mills, ship-build- 
ing works, railway station and stores. Here 
also lives a large section of the French- 
speaking community where there is on every 
hand that 
atmosphere which so delights the visitor and 


thoroughly French-Canadian 
expands his knowledge and appreciation. 
This also is part of the charm of the City. 
To know Quebec is to love it. 

The streets almost all have French names. 
The best known is Grande Allée, which runs 
parallel to the river through the upper town 
and is the main artery there. Especially in 
the lower town, the great majority of the 
advertising signs are in French. In the street 
cars and many stores the announcements 
are bilingual. In fact, many of the inhabi- 
tants are quite bilingual, though the English 
tongue is generally spoken by the French 


(Chateau St. Louis, 
which once stood 
near the site now 
occupied by the 
(Chateau Fronten- 
ac on the heights 
jof Quebec. - 
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PICTURESQUE QUEBE¢ 


with an accent that is distinctive and of 
infinite charm. 

The fact that only 11,000 of the City of 
Quebee’s population of 182,500 are primar- 
ily English-speaking explains many of the 
characteristics that are dear to the tourist. 
A French civilization in an Old World set- 
ting still prevails on the American continent. 


Chateau Frontenac 

The Chateau Frontenac stands near the 
site formerly occupied by Fort St. Louis and 
the Chateau St. Louis, which were built by 
the founder of Quebec. The remnants of the 
cellar of the old Fort and the Chateau St. 
Louis stand hidden beneath Dufferin Ter- 
race. To the Chateau St. Louis, Champlain 
brought his charming wife Héléne Boullé, 
whom he married when she was a young 
Indians visited the 
partook of 


girl of twelve. The 


Champlains frequently, their 
food and admired the lovely chatelaine. The 
modern Chateau was opened in 1893. Many 
additions have since been made, its capacity 
being doubled in the vears from 1919 to 1929. 
With its gleaming copper top and _ stately 
Norman towers, it serves as a landmark for 
all visitors. 
Monuments 

Quebec contains several stately monu- 
ments. Two are erected to the memory of 
Jacques Cartier, the first white man to 
spend a winter here. One of them is situated 
where he landed at the confluence of the 
St. Charles and Lairet Rivers and consists 
of a monument and cross, the latter com- 


memorating the cross that Cartier erected 













when he claimed Canada for the King of 
France. The second monument shows Cartier 
at the helm of his ship. 

Another conspicuous monument is that 
of Samuel de Champlain. It stands on Duf- 
ferin Terrace and contains Champlain’s very 
“May His 


Grace, prosper this enterprise, to His honour 


appropriate prayer: God, by 
and glory”. 

Bishop Laval was sent by the Pope to 
Quebec as Vicar-Apostolic of New France 
in 1659. When he arrived he “appeared like 





The job is 
ished’’ and 
Canadian sol- 
diers, returning 
from overseas 
sail into Quebec 


City 


fin- 


Wolfe monument in Battlefields Park 


an angel from Paradise” and had so much 
dignity that “the Canadians could not take 
The first Bishop 
of Quebec was beloved by all. He benefited 


their eves off his person. 


Quebec as much by his leadership as by his 
spirituality. The seminary of Quebec and 
Laval University will perpetuate his memory 
forever. His monument stands opposite the 
old post office on Buade Street. 
Monuments will, of course, be found 
erected to the memory of the haughty and 
efficient Governor Frontenac, and to Wolfe 
and Montcalm. To mark the common re- 
nown of the two generals, a double monu- 
ment has been erected in the Governor's 
Garden. Statues of many other famous men 
are placed here and there, several being in 


the facade of the Parliament Buildings. 
Dufferin Terrace 

Dufferin Terrace is the most famous ren- 
dezvous in Quebec. From this famous board- 
walk, which stretches for a distance of 1,800 
feet and has a width of 60 feet, the observer 
has a magnificent view of the City of Lévis, 
the Island of Orleans, the Beauport Shore 
as far as Cap Tourmente and the massive 
the 
hammers 


Laurentians. In Lower Town, imme- 


diately below, and saws first 











































































Dufferin Terrace, Quebec’s famous boardwalk, 
1,800 feet long and 60 feet wide, affords a 
splendid view of Lévis, the Island of Orleans, 
the Beauport Shore and the Laurentians. 


fashioned Champlain’s “habitation”. From 
the hill-top the good Governor Frontenac 
rebuffed Admiral Phips, brought down the 
flag of his flagship, and sent twenty shells 
into her hold. A quarter of a century later, 
the wreckage of Sir Hovenden Walker’s fleet 
of seventy ships was washed ashore, de- 
stroved by a storm that saved the city from 
a second attack by the British. In the middle 
of the eighteenth century the French walked 
uneasily on the heights of Quebec as Admiral 
Saunders’ fleet rode up and down, poised 
for attack. Again, in 1775, the tactics of the 
American generals, Montgomery and Arnold, 
were watched from the heights as they tried 
to storm the city in mid-winter. 
The Citadel 

The Citadel is one of the show places of 
Quebec. Pitched on the top of Cape Dia- 
mond, so named because of its sparkling 
quartz crystals, this forty acres of land was 
considered to be one of the most strongly 
fortified positions in the British Empire. It 
forms part of the great fortifications of the 
City that have endured, with necessary alter- 
ations, for nearly 250 vears. This is the head- 
quarters of the Royal 22nd Regiment (the 
Van Doo’s) which gained immortal glory at 
Hong Kong. At the Citadel, King George VI 
and Queen Elizabeth stayed on the first night 
that reigning British sovereigns ever spent 
in Canada. Here, also, it is customary for 
the Governor-General to come for a_ visit 
during the autumn each year. 

From the Seven Hills of Cape Diamond 
the attractive rolling land offers another 
enchanting view of the City of Quebec and 
vicinity. The summit can be reached by the 
driveway completed a few years ago. From 
this vantage point can be seen the Island 
of Orleans, Lévis and the outlet of the 
Chaudiére River, Quebec Bridge, Spencer- 
wood (the residence of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the Province of Quebec), Chateau 
St. Louis, Quebec Gaol, Martello Towers, 
Observatory, Aqueduct, Drill Hall, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Price Building, and several 
churches and convents. The walls of the 
Citadel are immediately to the left as one 
faces the river. On the waterfront to the 






























west lies the splendid wharf of the Can- 
adian Pacific Steamships. Ships of the 
Duchess class dock here in the summer in 
peacetime. The Empress of Australia and 
Empress of Britain, which had their regular 
runs between Quebec and Southampton, 
England, used to moor here. On the Lévis 
shore the careful observer can pick out three 
forts. These were erected between 1865 and 
1871 by the British Government for the 
defence of Quebec and were handed over 
as a gift to the Canadian Government. The 
latter, however, has never armed nor 
manned them. 
Parliament Buildings 

The Parliament Buildings are located on 
the former garrison cricket field. The site 
was purchased from the Dominion Govern- 
ment in 1876 for $15,000. The main build- 
ing, located on Grande Allée, is an imposing 
stone structure of four storeys that was 
begun in 1878. It contains the Legislative 
Chambers and offices. The former follow the 
precedent of the English Houses of Parlia- 
ment and consist of a green and a red cham- 
ber, the former for the Legislative Assembly 
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An aerial view of the City of Quebec 


or Lower House and the latter for the Legis- 
House. In the 


Assembly are ninetv-one members and in 


lative Council or Upper 
the Council twenty-four. The murals by 
(. Huot are worthy of mention, as are the 
paintings on the ceiling in the Legislative 
Assembly room. The public and_ private 


bills committee rooms are commodious. 


In addition to the main buildings there 
are four annexes. These are also handsome 
The 
Library Building is palatial and contains 
170,000 volumes. The Department of Edu- 
cation and part of the Department of Health 


stone structures of several storeys. 


are also located there. The Treasury Build- 
ing faces Ste. Julie Street and contains the 
Minister, 


and the Departments of the Treasurer, Pro- 


offices of the Prime law offices, 
vincial Secretary and Auditor. The Agricul- 
face St. 


Augustine Street. Many private houses i 


ture and Commerce’ Buildings 
the vicinity are owned or leased by the 
Government to provide the additional office 
space needed for the various services. 


Spencerwood 


Spencerwood has a history that goes back 


one hundred and fifty vears. Since Confed- 


eration it has been the official residence of 


Spencerwood—stately residence of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the Province of Quebec 
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The Ursuline Convent, showing inner court. 


Quebec. [It is located on St. Louis Road in 
Sillery. Set in extensive and well-ordered 
grounds, covering about seventy acres in 
area, the palatial mansion was at first bought 
by the Government of the Province of 
Canada for $41,400 as a residence for the 
Governor-General. Since then many addi- 
tions have been made. Its conservatory and 
numerous greenhouses are as worthy of re- 
mark as the colonial house. 

Lying far back from the main road, Spen- 
cerwood is approached through a long line 
of shade trees and overlooks a spacious lawn 
that leads to the height-of-land beside the St. 
Law rence Riv er, directly above Wolfe's “OV 2. 

(Juebec Bridge 

Quebec Bridge is a magnificent structure 
that spans the St. Lawrence River about 
seven miles west of Quebec. Despite the fact 
that it is situated at the narrowest part of 
the river in this vicinity, it is three-fifths of 
a mile in length. Its central suspension span 
measures 640 feet, which fact gave it a place 
as one of the wonders of the world at the 
time of its construction. The bridge, of can- 
tilever type, contains two double sets of 
railroad tracks, two pedestrian tracks, and 
a roadway for motors and other vehicles. 

Laval University 

Laval University, the oldest institution of 
learning in Canada, is in Quebec. It grew 
out of the Grand Seminary for the training 
of priests and the Little Seminary in which 
French and Indian boys who wished to enter 
the priesthood later might receive their edu- 
cation. The University harbours the Theo- 
logical Faculty as well as the Faculties of 
Divinity, Canon Law, Philosophy, Arts, 
Science, Classics and Literature, Medicine 
and Civil Law. Its schools of Forestry, 
Chemistry, Mines, Music and Agriculture 
are known far and wide. Its library numbers 

325,000 volumes. A feature uncommon to 
a university is the extensive Art Gallery 
which contains the originals of several mas- 
ters and many very old pictures. 
Notre-Dame des V ictoires 
Notre-Dame des Victoires, a chapel of the 
Basilica, is probably the only church on the 


The Citadel. Situated on top of Cape Diamond, 
it has endured, with necessary alterations and 
repairs, for nearly 250 years. 


the Lieutenant-Governor of the Province of 





















continent which has its altar built in the 
form of a fort. It received its early name 
of “Notre-Dame de la Victoire” after the 
French defeat of William Phips, but has 
been known by its present designation since 
the victory over Sir Hovenden Walker. The 
victories were considered by the French to 
be providential, for they were complete on 
both occasions, despite the woeful weakness 
of the fortifications and the shortage of 
ammunition. The lack was so great in the 
latter case that the French were making 
bullets out of lead pipes taken from their 
few roofs and gutters, thereby hoping to last 
out just one more day. 
The Basilica 

The Basilica fronts on Buade Street, the 
fashion centre of old Quebec. Much of the 
pristine glory of Quebec can be found in the 
acres surrounding the Basilica. The Church 
of Notre Dame de la Recouvrance was the 
forerunner of this sacred structure but the 
Cathedral itself dates back to 1647, though 
the first mass was not celebrated there until 
1650. The building was consecrated by 
Bishop Laval, since when it has twice been 


destroyed by fire. During the siege of Quebec, 




























A close-up view of the Chateau Frontenac, with Dufferin Terrace and the Champlain monument 
in the distance 


the British artillery at Lévis destroyed first 
the roof, then the walls. During the night 
of July 23, 1759, the building caught fire, 


and, except that the original walls and the 


bell tower were saved, it became a total loss. 


The most recent conflagration was in 1922 
when, in addition to the Cathedral itself, 
practically all its art treasurers were burned. 

The Basilica is an edifice of great beauty 
both inside and out, the interior being ex- 
tremely attractive when fully illuminated. 
The silver lamp before a side altar is a relic 
from the French régime. Many famous paint- 
ings have been found to replace those that 
were lost, including works copied from Van 
Dyck, Carracce and Hallé. There are also 
some originals. In addition, the sacred edifice 
possesses many priceless treasures, including 
relics of our Lord’s Passion, a reliquary which 
it received from one of the former Popes, 


and many silver objects from the French 


régime. 


Market day in Quebec’s “Jower town’ 
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University, over nine hundred persons have 
been laid, including Bishop Laval (its con- 
secrator), Governor Frontenac, Calliéres, 
Vaudreuil, de la Jonquiére and also the hero 
of the Golden Dog story, Nicolas Jacquin, 
dit Philibert. In the rear of the Cathedral 


is a commodious chapel-of-ease. 


Cathedral of the Holy Trinity 

The Anglican Cathedral is situated in a 
city that has grown up about it. Built in 
Ionic stvle with its tall spire and tower of 
eight bells, this structure closely resembles 
St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, King George’s 
parish church, and was the first Church of 
England built 
British Isles. The walls are constructed of 


cathedral outside of the 
stone found at L’Ange Gardien, Cap Rouge 
and Pointe aux Trembles. The pews and 
English oak. The 


Cathedral is built on ground once occupied 


communion rail are of 


by the Seneschel’s court and, later, by the 
Récollet Fathers. The Récollets were a men- 
dicant order of monks, a branch of the 
Franciscans, who performed excellent work 
teaching, preaching, ministering to the poor 
and nursing the sick. After the cession of 
Quebec, the Protestants who lived in the 
city were graciously permitted to hold their 
own service in the chapel, following that of 
the Récollets, the hour for commencing be- 
ing announced by the beating of a drum and 
the ringing of the Récollets’ bell. 

After the fire that destroved that house of 
worship in 1796, the Anglicans, by the kind 
permission of the Roman Catholic Bishop, 
were allowed to worship in the Jesuits’ 
church. Subsequently, the Crown granted 
to the Church of England part of the Récollet 
property and built upon it the church that 
still remains, the Cathedral of the Holy 
Trinity. In its vaults are contained records 
of the births, marriages and deaths in the 


parish since 1768, five vears after the cession. 
Provincial Museum and other Features 


of the Plains of Abraham 


Though the Provincial Museum has been 


open for only sixteen vears, it already pos- 


Sous le Fort Street—typical of old Quebec 


In its ervpt and that of the adjoining 
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sesses treasures that might have been lost 





had it never been erected. The pediment 






over the main entrance contains a piece of 








statuary by a voung sculptor named Emile 

Brunet typifyving the original settlers, In- | 
dians and animals, that inhabited Quebec 
In the centre is the old coat-of-arms of the | 


















Province of Quebec. Around the top of the 
building are fourteen plaques in a weather- 
resisting amalgam illustrating the landing 
of Jacques Cartier, missionaries teaching 
Christianity to the Indians, Indian wars, the 
landing of the King’s Girls, as well as the 
deaths of Wolfe and Montcalm. The sculp- 
tor, scrupulous in his search for authentic 
detail, spent two vears of study among the 
Indians. One needs to study the plaques care- 
fully in order to learn from them all the 
meaning they are intended to convey. 

The 


models of old houses and farms; paintings 


contents of the museum include 
by early and modern artists of Canada; 
bronzes by such Canadian artists as Alfred 
Laliberté and Suzor Coté, illustrating the 


folklore of Quebec: coins: historical relies, 
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including a replica of Montcalm’s regimental 
flag: and documents dealing with the his- 
tory of the Province. There is also a large 
exhibit of the birds and animals of the Prov- 
ince, including the entomological collections 
of the Abbé Provancher. Chief interest will 
probably centre about the “Capitulation” 
document; the volumes containing the his- 
tory written by the early Fathers, called the 
Relations; the minutes of the Sov- 
New the 
writings of persons whose names are asso- 
ciated with the foundations of the City. 
Near the Museum is the stately Wolfe 
monument; this, the third in his honour, is 


Jesuit 


ereign Council of France; and 


supposedly erected on the spot where he 
died. The Martello Towers on the Plains of 
Abraham were built to provide part of a 
fourfold line of defence for Quebec. These 
towers were armed with converging carron- 
ades. The city walls were to be the second 
lines of defence and to provide flanking fire. 
The Citadel the 
post, and, if all else failed, refuge was to 
be taken within the Keep of the Citadel. 
The Sunken Gardens, first laid out in 1937, 


was to be third defence 


extend for six hundred feet. They are sur- 
rounded by a gravel walk, along the outer 
rim of which stand eighty Chinese elms. 
Twenty thousand tulip bulbs, some ten 
thousand other perennials and almost as 
many annuals adorn the outer rim. The gar- 
den is so arranged that there is a continuous 
succession of blooms throughout the season. 
The bronze statue of Joan of Are graces the 
centre of the garden. 
the Former Intendant’s 

Palace 


Boswell’s Brewery, formerly the Intend- 


Boswell’s Brewery 


ant’s Palace, is still one of the show places 
of Quebec. Concerned with the harm caused 
by the huge consumption of wine and brandy 
among the early inhabitants of Quebec, Jean 
Talon, the sagacious Intendant, decided to 
erect a brewery to produce beer for them. 
Having received the sanction of the home 
government for this plan, he had brewing 
operations commenced in what was named 
“The King’s Brewery” in 1670. After almost 


three hundred vears, the same stoutly built 


wo 


1946 





vaults (some of the walls of which are eight 

feet thick) are still being used. Interested 

visitors who wish to enter them can secure 

permission from the management to do so. 
Wolfe's C'ove 


Wolfe’s Cove is an outstanding attraction 





of the City. The present automobile road 
leading from the cove to the Battlefields Park | 
and the Plains of Abraham is a far ery from 
the rough hillside scattered with abatis over 
which the British had to climb to seale the 
heights that enabled them to face the en- | 
trenched French in 1759. 

Everybody visits the Earl Grey Terrace, | 
and enjoys the two miles of well cared for 
land upon which the men of two nations 
fought for the possession of a master link 
in the chain of a growing empire, and one | 
learns, with no little surprise in these days | 
of armies consisting of millions of men with 
enormous armament, that Wolfe had but 
4,829 men drawn up two deep and two six- 
pounder guns, and that the fighting forces 
on the French side were only slightly more 
numerous. 

There are many old buildings and historic 
corners in Quebec, including Montmorency 
Park, the former residence of Cornelius 
Kreighoff on Grande Allée, the 
house on St. Peter Street, and the Maison 


F argues 


McKenna. Space alone prevents the men- 
tion of more. 
Industries of Quebec 

The “Cradle of New France” is not only 
beautiful and historical; it is also a busy 
city. Though situated 800 miles from the 
sea, Quebec is a great port and shipbuilding 
is one of its first prides, having been started 
as long ago as 1670. It is also a centre of 
the paper trade, of shoe-manufacturing and 
corset-making, and the seat of the Provincial 
Government. In the early days, half the 
population found employment in the ship- 
vards which stretched along the coves from 
the St. Charles River to Silleryv. When the 


wooden ship was replaced by the iron vessel, 





the glory departed from Quebec in this re- 





spect, but there was a great revival during 
World War II when she came into her own 






again, the industry extending also to Lévis 
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and Lauzon. Quebec is still proud of the 
fact that the Royal William, the first steam- 
ship ever to cross the Atlantic steaming all 
the way, was launched from Cape Cove. 
To its wharves now come vessels as large 
as 45,000 tons. 

Historical Novels and Stories of (Juebec 

Some of the greatest authors on this con- 
tinent have written about Quebec. One of 
the best-known stories is the Golden Dog, 
by William Kirby, wherein romance and 
fact concerning the old French régime are 
intermingled and the atmosphere of that 
age is reconstructed. Francis Parkman wrote 
elaborately about the French régime, and 
his stories are widely read. Sir Gilbert 
Parker, in his Seats of the Mighty, revealed 
the character of one of the most infamous 
of the sons of France, Francois Bigot. His 
Trail of the Sword is a story of the time of 
Governor Frontenac. The Rock and the River, 
by Ralph Connor, recounts the intimate 
life of French-Canadians. Willa Cather’s 
Shadows on the Rock deals with Frontenac, 
Laval and de St. Vallier. Kenneth A. 
Roberts’ Arundel is an historical account of 
the march of Benedict Arnold to Quebec 
through that portion of Maine known as 
Arnold’s Trail. Beckles Wilson, in Canada, 
describes the landing of Cartier in Quebec 
and relates the story of the fight for Canada. 
A Diana of Quebec, by Jean M. Mellwraith, 
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tells in an interesting manner the story of 
Lord Horatio Nelson’s romance with Mary 
Simpson in Quebec. 


The Environs of (Quebec 

No article on Quebec is complete without 
mention of the historical spots in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

A long stretch of countryside known as 
the Céte de Beauport extends for many 
miles. The descendants of some of the orig- 
inal colonists are still to be found on the 
acres where their forbears settled. 

Kent House, where the father of Queen 
Victoria lived, is built at the edge of the 
275-foot Montmorency Falls. 

On the road to Ste. Anne de Beaupré are 
found a few outdoor bake-ovens and root 
cellars. The shrine at Ste. Anne, dating back 
to 1662, is probably the most famous pil- 
grimage resort on the continent. 

The Island of Orleans has been made 
famous by writers, poets and painters. Here 
are preserved the traditions and customs of 
more than three centuries. 

Other places worthy of mention are the 
zoological garden at Charlesbourg and the 
summer resorts at Lake Beauport, Lake St. 
Joseph and Murray Bay. Noone should hurry 
away when he visits Quebec for, if he does, he 
will miss some of its treasures and stories. 
He is likely to do so in any event, for Quebec 
is unique and its history voluminous. 


The City of Quebec—as seen from Lévis. 


































Above:—Two Buenos Aires householders 
awaiting their turn to get fuel for house- 
hold stoves or other domestic purposes 
Top left:—From the youngest to the oldest 
every Buenos Aires school child, boy or 
girl, wears this uniform. These girls are 
crossing upper Corrientes at the noon hour 
Top right:—Fed for years by thousands of 
passers-by, in famous Plaza de Mayo, 
these pigeons seldom take fright, and 
even allow themselves to be picked up 
Centre left:—This is Calle Corrientes 
famous for its restaurants, night clubs and 
theatres 


Left:—No, it’s not moving day. This is the 
cart of a door-to-door furniture pedlar 
still a common sight on the residential 
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Looking at Buenos Aires 


by ERIC R. ADAMS 


I. E SEEN most of South America 
and I like Buenos Aires the best of all. I like 
it so much that even after exploring it intim- 
ately during my 1944 holidays I came back 
for a second look in 1945. Vd grown tired 
of the midday siestas and the casual slow- 
ness of Chile, where I was working as a 
Canadian British 


wanted to see the vast, hurrving noon-hour 


with a war mission. | 
crowds of downtown “B.A.” again. | wanted 
to feel the 
Avenida de Mayo and to roam up famous 


old-world charm of tree-lined 
Rivadavia, the longest straight street in the 
world. I wanted to eat a good Argentine 
meal and then to sit drinking coffee at some 
little outdoor table, becoming attuned to the 
exciting tempo of this big fast-moving city. 
the fourth 


biggest city in all North and South America. 


And Buenos Aires is a big city 


It has five subway systems and its popula- 
tion of 2,500,000 is supplemented daily by a 
million more who commute to work, utilizing 
one of the best suburban train services in the 
world. And as if that isn’t enough, there are 
5,500,000 more people fairly close at hand. 
They live on, or just around, the pampas 
that run literally into the back-vards of sub- 
urban Buenos Aires, and their daily activities 
are directly associated with the nation’s cap- 
ital. Seventy per cent of Argentina’s total 
population of 13,000,000 live and labour for 
Buenos Aires. They work for it in exactly 
the same fashion as the people of the Spanish 
colonies once worked for their mother coun- 
try, and Buenos Aires flourishes accordingly. 
When I went out to photograph relies and 
buildings of colonial days, I found there 
were none. Wanting no link with its remote 
past, no sentimental reminders of a smaller 
or inferior Buenos Aires, the city tore down 
these places to make room for wide new 
streets and large buildings. A few churches 
alone escaped, and they are to-day the only 
really old buildings in Buenos Aires. 


Rate 


it present is ttle less than four pesos te 


Photographs hy the author 

But although more ancient structures have 
gone, there is still plenty of late nineteenth- 
century charm. There are whole streets of it. 
Mayo, the oldest 
avenue in Buenos Aires and once the pride of 
but 


Tree-lined Avenida de 
Argentina, suggests Paris in the spring 
a Paris of carriages and ladies in hoop skirts; 
and at the top of the avenue the domed 
congress buildings in Plaza del Congreso fit 
the atmosphere perfectly. And then there are 
the leisurely pigeons in white-tiled Plaza de 
Mavo 
fed by the hands of more than one genera- 
Near by 


Argentina’s equivalent of the White House 


huge flocks of them that have been 


tion. is red-bricked Casa Rosada, 
in Washington. 

A few blocks away are the fine old res- 
idential streets, with their great solemn stone 
buildings, grilled and shuttered and elabor- 
ately ornamented; and, although modern 
apartments have come in their midst, these 
newcomers have copied the grill-work, the 
picturesque balconies and the massive front 
doors of the old houses, as if paying silent 
tribute to another century and to the in- 
There are blocks of 


these shady, tiled streets, a paradise for 


fluence of old Spain. 


lovers of earlier architecture. 

You can't have a South American city 
without parks and plazas and gardens, and 
Buenos Aires has 3,400 acres of them tucked 
away to be constantly discovered by de- 
lighted visitors. There are six public gardens, 
21 parks and 130 plazas. You can walk for 
hours in Parque Palermo alone. Up until 
1942 the city spent 425,000,000 


these beauty spots and on the flowering 


pesos on 


jacaranda trees that border so many streets.” 
In one period in the 1930's, 90,000 trees were 
set out. This capital is big, noisy and 
sophisticated, but it’s beautiful too. 

You travel around Buenos Aires on the 
subways, street cars, buses or “‘colectivos”’, 
which are little buses that hold a dozen or so 
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Unique architecture is everywhere in evidence 
This elaborate structure houses the Administra- 
tive Departmentof the Buenos Aires WaterWorks 












































and dash about like taxis. All these services 
are run by the C.T.C.B.A. (Corporacion de | 
Transportes de la Ciudad de Buenos Aires), 
and the fare for each is 10 centavos—slightly 
less than three cents in Canadian money. 
The trams are old and small but very clean 
and in good condition. They're ideal if 
vou're camera-minded because there's an 
endless supply of them and you can drop off, 
take your pictures and board a fresh one. 
The five subways whirl you rapidly to your 
destination, providing you know where you 
want to go and providing you get on the 
right subway. You're sure to get a seat 
because half the local riders hover expect- 
antly around doors, giving visitors the 
impression that they are perpetually about 
A to get off, but they ride like this for miles, 
= surrounded by vacant seats. Rich mosaic 
murals decorate the walls of many subway 


stations and provide a sort of subterranean 





history lesson, since each depicts a period or 
episode of importance in the development of 
the nation. 

Money can be spent in Buenos Aires with 
approximately the same ease as it can In any 


big North American city. The shops are 


Top left:—One of the few older buildings still 
standing in Buenos Aires to-day, aside from the 
churches. Originally the ‘‘cabildo”, or town hall, 
this building is in Plaza de Mayo at the side 
where Avenida de Mayo commences. It is nowa 
museum and is called ‘“‘Cabildo and May 1810 
Revolution Museum” 












Bottom left:—Here is Argentina’s National 
Congress Building, which is fronted by the large 
and beautiful Plaza del Congreso 
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This is famous ‘Casa Rosada”, 
equivalent of the White House in Washington. 


filled with merchandise, and one of the main 
reasons for coming here is that there’s so 
much to buy. It is especially advantageous 
to purchase clothing and wealthier residents 
of Santiago, Chile, frequently make the 700- 
mile trip simply to outfit the family there. 
Clothing in Buenos Aires is not cheap, in 
comparison with Canadian prices, but is 
nevertheless far cheaper than in any other 
place I’ve visited in Latin America. A 
good suit of clothes for a man costs about 
$80 (Canadian equivalent), and can be com- 
pared with a suit costing about $50 in 
Canada. Other clothing is priced proportion- 
ately, a general average being twice the 
Canadian price for better-class items. Shoes, 
product of Argentina’s vast leather indust- 
ries, are cheaper. In Santiago I paid $16 for 
good shoes, but during a Buenos Aires visit I 
bought the most comfortable pair I've ever 
worn for $6; soft and pliable, they feel like 
slippers. 

But these 
demanded by wealthier Argentines and by 


prices are for costlier items 


those foreigners who are accustomed to high 


quality and can afford it. Cheaper goods are 


also available, and to avoid mention of the 


Top right:—New as tomorrow are these smart 
white apartment buildings. But notice the 
elaborate balconies, obviously a 1945 imitation 
of the fancy ironwork of old Spanish-style 
buildings. Dozens of modern buildings are 
springing up in Buenos Aires to-day. 


Bottom right:—Up-to-date cars and trucks con- 
trast strikingly with the barred windows and 
doors and the elaborate architecture of Old 
Spain 


the rose-coloured 
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In Plaza de Mayo _— 
dreds of pigeons Hod. 

to be fed by passers.) sing 
during the cooler helewo. 
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fact would be to create a very false idea of 
cost-of-living in Buenos Aires. Merchandise 
bought by most people must correspond to 
local wages—-and the classified advertise- 
ments in daily papers provide ample evidence 
of what these wages are 

Office workers, clerks, stenographers, sec- 
retaries and those in comparable occupations 
in some cases with a knowledge of two 
languages or more) earn $60 to $90 a month. 
\ governess earns $25, a good cook the same, 
a good maid $20 and butler-valet $25. 

These people, along with the hundreds of 
thousands of shop-keepers, mechanics, textile 
workers, printers, transportation workers, 
employees of the huge frigorificos of the 
Argentine frozen-meat industry, and men 
and women from hundreds of other oc- 
cupations present in a city as big as Buenos 


\ires, are clean and neat and contented- Trees are not reserved for parks and other be 
spots in Buenos Aires. They've lined the si 
for years and add dignity and charm to 
places that otherwise might be bare and 
Left:—-Children, with their nurses or mothers 
the beautiful Buenos Aires parks almost 





morning, since there are very few days a 
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It’s noon hour, and 
Mayo hui jowntown Buenos Aires 
eons flog warms with alert, pres- 
passes sing crowds. There is no 
Sater hetineo boar siesta in this 
- Sunda city. With only an hour 
especial lunch, people have 
*ding timli) hustle. This photo- 
€ childrel raph was taken at the 
visit is o -ornerof the “Diagonal” 
—_ and Florida Street 


or marke each day until about noon 7 
looking —ample proof that cost-of-living is 


reasonably well balanced by wages, low as 


' they seem to be. Indeed, one of the delight- 
ful things about Buenos Aires is this air of 
a FS 
, 





. prosperity. No whining beggars (they are 


j 
* 


strictly prohibited), no poorly dressed people 


(unless you deliberately seek the slums, 


aes) 


present in every big city) and none of the 
dirty streets and broken-down buildings only 
too common in some other parts of Latin 
America. Buenos Aires presents the appear- 
ance of a vigorous and healthy city, and 
the people living there fit this atmosphere 
You won't even see a man on the street 
without a coat because it’s against the law. 
A policeman can arrest you for appearing in 
this fashion! That’s the Buenos Aires way of 
helping to keep upa good appearance. 
Responsible for no small part of the plea- 


santness of Buenos Aires are the wonderful 


P meaning ‘‘paradero a street car 
hanging in the trees above the power line.) 
fruit stall is one of many sponsored by the 
ernment to provide city dwellers with a good 
ly of fruit at regulated prices. Right Park 
@ plaza combine to provide a charming vista 
awn and shrubbery in the spacious residential 
nida Alvear neighborhood 
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meals. Argentine beef may create problems, 
but not when there's an inch-thick slice of it 
on your plate, together with some delicious 
peas and potatoes—and all for 35 cents (far 


than it 


Corrientes, the “eating street”, 


higher used to be!). Avenida 
is lined with 
such names as La 


restaurants enjoving 


Churrasquita, Yapeyi and Charly’s. In a 
different part of the city the famous Cabana 
truthfully 


mundo” 


advertises “la mejor carne del 
(the best meat in the world). In 
such places vou can get everything, including 
strange dishes with foreign names that 
delight food connoisseurs. The unappetizing 
and unscientific Latin mixtures with rice and 
spice and various unknown ingredients are, 
surprisingly enough, absent. In fact, the 
food in Buenos Aires is one of the largest 
contributions to the “non-South-American” 
atmosphere that is so prevalent. During my 
stay, a typical lunch for me was lobster salad, 
with generous portions of lobster, a roll, 
steak with vegetables and potatoes, and ice 
cream for dessert. All this cost only 65 cents 

and I found the ice cream very acceptable 
during periods of Buenos Aires’ famous heat. 

The heat is indeed “something to write 
home about”. When vou get up in the 
morning vour shirt ts sticking to vou almost 
hefore it’s buttoned. By noon you want 
and need—nothing so much as a bath and 
fresh clothes. And vou feel the same again 
by five o'clock. 


for days, or may change with a suddenness 


High temperatures may last 


hevond belief. It went from 4° to 27° (Centi- 
grade) within four hours during my last visit. 
That represents a rise of forty degrees Fah- 


about 40° to 80 enough to make 


renheit 
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you wear a light topcoat one minute and 
swelter the next. 

“Buenos Aires” means “good airs” 
but the name should not be taken literally. 
It is a shortening of “Ciudad de la Santisima 
Trinidad vy Puerto de Santa Maria de Buenos 
Aires”, which means “City of the Most Hol) 
Trinity and Port of Saint Mary of Buenos 
Aires”, which name was given to the place 
by its voung founder, Juan de Garay, in 
1580. The “Holy Trinity” part of the name 
refers to the day on which the city was al- 
legedly founded, June 11—a fact now dis- 
puted by historians who claim that this date 
in 1580 did not fall on a Sunday, and so 
could not be Holy Trinity dav. The “Buenos 
Aires” (fair winds) part does not refer to the 
climate at all, but rather to the winds that 
favoured Garay’s eleven sailing-vessels in 
their flight down the River Plate from Santa 
Fé. 

There are, of course, lengthy spells of very 
pleasant weather. Early spring and late 
autumn can be delightful. The heat is pre- 
mainly in summer, which 
March, so that 


Christmas day comes amid blistering heat. 


valent means 


December to down here 
August mornings can whiten roof-tops with 
frost, and talk about 
make 


This reversal of seasons (like Argentina’s 


“a June night and 


moonlight” will Argentines shiver. 


warm north winds and cold south winds) 
seems to be something which visitors from 
the northern hemisphere can never fully 
accept. 


A very considerable English influence 
prevails in the capital. The mail boxes are 


round and red, similar to the English “pillar 


Left:—Spacious tree-lined Avenida Alvear is 
flanked by handsome new apartment houses. 
Named after Marcelo T. de Alvear, president 
from 1922 to 1928, this is one of the most 
attractive thoroughfares in Buenos Aires 


, 


Centre:—Here is a “‘colectivo”’ (smal/ bus) 
heading up Avenida de Mayo, famous old 
street and once the pride of all Argentina. 


Extreme right:—Callao, at the corner of Pres- 
ident Quintana. A typical Buenos Aires street 
scene before the ‘‘cambio de mano” of June 10 
at 6 a.m. In this scene the cars are on the 
“wrong” side of the road, as in England. 
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hoxes’ : the street car (tram) conductors are 


called “ouards , and afternoon tea is a 
national institution. But the most obviously, 
English custom has now gone. On June 10, 


at 6 a.m., a vast “cambio de mano” pro- 


gramme went into effect, and traffie that for 


generations had kept to the left moved to the 
other side of the road. The vastness of such a 
programme and the complications involved 
indicate the Argentine spirit and willingness 
to tackle a really “tough job” for the sake 
of attaining to uniformity with the rest of 
Latin America. (Some idea of the difficulties 
to be overcome can be obtained by visualiz- 
inga city like Chicago changing the direction 
of its traffic flow.) Signs and signals had to be 
altered, but that was a minor problem in 
comparison with altering an instinct: born 
into millions of motorists and pedestrians by 
so many vears of keeping to the “wrong” 
side of the road. There ma be some ac- 
cidents and unexpected troubles at first, but 
compulsory reduced speed, special pre- 
cautions and vigilance on the part of the 
police will minimize accidents and_ traffic 
tie-ups. (Newspaper reports from Buenos 
Aires reveal that there was not a single 
accident on change-over day. 

In speaking of Buenos Aires newspapers, it 
is worth mentioning that there are about 
seventy-five, of which twenty are printed in 
foreign languages. La Prensa and = La 
Nacion would be great papers anywhere in 
the world. La Nacion was founded in 1870 
by Bartolomé Mitre, grand old statesman 
and president of Argentina from 1862. to 
1868. La Prensa carries such a volume of 


classified advertising that it can afford to be 
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San Ignacio de Loyola stands at the intersec- 
tion of narrow Alsina and Bolivar streets in 
downtown “B.A.”. Built in 1722, it is one of 
the oldest of Buenos Aires’ 145 churches 


thoroughly independent in its attitude to- 


ward commerce and industry and even 


oldest’ newspaper in 
Standard, an 


language paper founded in the early 1800's. 


governments. The 
Argentina is the English- 

Since | explored Buenos Aires during war- 
time, it was, of course, necessary to be 
discreet. Picture-taking was not prohibited 


but no. intelligent person would carry a 











































Flanking the Plaza del Congreso is the splendid 
modern ‘‘Caja Nacional de Ahorro Postal” 
Buildings like it are common in downtown 
Buenos Aires, many accompanied by generous 
plazas and parks. This building houses a 
government-controlled savings bank, operated 
by a branch of the Post Office 


There are inviting parks and handsome build- 
ings all over Buenos Aires. ‘Edificio Kavanagh” 
is shown here—a skyscraper apartment house 
with swanky shops on the ground floor. This 
building marks one end of bustling Calle Florida. 








camera into certain areas. The vast harbour 
and dock facilities were closely guarded (the 
port of Buenos Aires is the second most im- 
portant in the western world), and one had 
to obtain permission to get close to them. 
The “Boea”™, a colourful Greenwich-Village 
type of neighbourhood down by the river, 
also had to be ignored by camera enthusiasts 
because of its nearness to prohibited areas, 
although an old hanging bridge, sailing-ships 
and many peculiar buildings cried out to be 
photographed. Taking pictures from high 
buildings within range of the dock areas was 
prohibited —so that 
town “B.A.” were difficult to obtain. 


“verial’” views of down- 


The neon-clustered streets, previously at 
excellent source of good night pictures, dis- 
appeared with the coming of war to Argen- 
tina because an electrical shortage neces- 
sitated a dim-out, thereby robbing the city of 
1944 I 


several pleasant evenings browsing through 


its night-time glamour. In spent 
dozens of brilliantly lighted outdoor book 
stalls and enjoying flood-lit window displays 
that could be more easily examined in the 
leisure of the cool evening, but these things 
Night 


life in this city, incidentally, has never been 


had gone from Buenos Aires in 1945. 


as glamourous as the world seems to expect. 
Night clubs are expensive and a_ strange 


Argentine sadness appears to hang over 








Left:—Another view of thd att! 
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attractive Avenida Alvear 


them, accentuated by endless dreary tangos. 
There’s ten times more gaiety in North 
American night life. 

During both my visits to Buenos Aires | 
was well treated by everyone. Argentines 
were tremendously ““Canada-conscious”” and 
I sensed a growth of this feeling. In certain 
respects there is much in common between 
Argentina and Canada. Both are vast, 
relatively undeveloped countries, and both 
are underpopulated. Their natural _ re- 
sources are similar and so is the scenery 
and even their climates, considering that 
severe winters are experienced at the south- 
ern end of the Republic. 

The story of Argentina is a fascinating one, 
and although my purpose here has been to 
provide a description of modern Buenos 
\ires only, I feel obliged to point out that no 
one should fail to make himself familiar with 
the history of Argentina and its cultural and 
commercial development. Especially —in- 
triguing is the part plaved by Britain. No 
less an authority than Bartolomé Mitre 
said: “When with the 


passage of time the Argentine Nation ts 


mentioned earlier 


called upon to render to the world an ac- 
count of its sovereignty, Great Britain will 
figure in the balance sheet as the principal 
factor in the country’s political, social and 


economic progress.” 







The famous “Diagonal” (so-named because of 
the way it cuts across town) looking up towards 
Avenida 9 de Julio and the Plaza de la Repub- 
lica. This street was cut through fairly 
recently, helping to solve ‘‘B.A.” traffic prob- 
lems. Taken before June 10, this picture shows 
tratfic keeping to the left 


“Escuela de Odontologia”, Buenos Aires. This 
building covers the whole of a large city block, 
and contains a dental school and facilities for 
research work 



































Canoe Country 


by LYN HARRINGTON 


on MORE than two centuries after 
the coming of the white man to James Bay, 
the rivers formed the only highways through- 
out Northern Ontario. They still do for the 
greater part. Almost every river could tell 
the same tales —of Indians paddling to and 


from their winter trapping grounds; of such 


explorers as Radisson and Groseillers, those 


swaggering coureurs de bois; of colourful 
voyageurs in the service of the great fur- 
trading companies. 

Following these pioneers came the geo- 
logists, surveyors and railroad builders: 
they too, used the river highways. To-day 
the lakes serve as landing fields for aero- 
planes of the 
flying companies and private sportsmen. 
The isolation of the North is broken by the 


voice of the radio and friendly communi- 


forest service, commercial 


cation over the radio-phone. 
fallen the 
Indian trails are 


Vacationists have heir to 
canoe routes of the past. 
overprinted with moose hoof-marks to-day, 
and windfalls are prevalent—clear evidence 
of dwindling traffic, which provides both a 
challenge and lure to the sportsmen and 
ardent canoeists who would explore the less 
well-known sections of the North. 

The numerous rivers flowing into Hudson 
and James Bay naturally became highways 
The 
pelts found their way down to the “forts at 
the bottom of the bay” by of the 
Albany, the Rupert, the Harricanaw, the 
Moose, with its tributaries, and many other 


Baled, the shining 


of commerce for the fur trade. raw 


way 


fur was shipped 
Strait, 


rivers. 
out by schooner through Hudson 
bound for London on the Thames. 

Fur that was destined for Montreal could 
be shipped down a number of different rivers 
to Lakes Superior and Huron, and thence by 
way of the Ottawa River to Montreal. The 
upper Ottawa served a network of rivers, 
and there was excellent, though arduous, 
connection by way of Rupert’s River, Lake 


Left:—On lower Missinaibi River. 
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the Alluring 


names, these, and still more alluring the 


Mistassinit and Saguenay. 
thought of travelling in the old-time stvle 
over the river routes of history. 

These rivers became even more important 
as the Hudson’s Bay Company found its 
monopoly challenged by free traders, who 
later formed the North West Company. The 
latter transported their wares hundreds of 
miles into the country of the Indian trapper. 
Its territory thus invaded, the “Company of 
Adventurers” bestirred itself, no longer 
“slept by the Bay’, but changed its policy 
to one of using many forts and inland posts. 

The Indian mode of river-travel became 
general. Supplies, mail and passengers were 
carried over the long routes full of rapids, 
chutes and falls. When one river became too 
shallow in summer, the boats swung into 
No craft the 
canoe could traverse waters that became so 
shallow in Nothing 


canoe could thread its way through the 


another. other than Indian 


midsummer. but a 
rapids that infest the rivers of the North. 
Nor, for that matter, could any other river 
craft so easily be picked up and carried 
around fast water. 

An early missionary who travelled down 
the Abitibi and 
“rivers where, in a 


Moose described them as 


frail bark canoe, one 
fights for life amid whirlpools capable of 
swallowing great ships”. 

As the fur trade developed, posts were 
build along the principal water highways, 
including the Michipicoten-to-Moose Fac- 
tory route. Starting at the mouth of the 
Michipicoten on Lake Superior, there were 
rival forts of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the North West Company. Lake Mis- 
sinaibi had a fortified post for a short time, 
and later a second one where the river flows 
out of the lake. 
the upper Missinaibi, then on Brunswick 


Brunswick House, (first on 


Lake) was added to the chain of inland posts 
which were meant to cut off rival fur traders 
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from the rich beaver country granted to the 
Company of Adventurers. 
The 


coten 


“old portage route” from Michipi- 
the of Lake 


Superior by way of the Missinaibi River to 


in northeast corner 
James Bay was considered one of the most 


practical. “Few portages and comparatively 
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smooth, compared to the swifter waters of 
more easterly rivers’, was the considered 


opinion. That didn’t mean it was an easy 


journey, though, as at least 35 portages and 
innumerable rapids lay along it. 


Now that transcontinental railways cross 


the old route in three places, and the Temis- 




















kaming and Northern Ontario Railway leads 
all the way to James Bay, the river highway 
is lonely, except when the Indians travel to 
their trapping lines in autumn. Along the 
route, behind a screen of trees, lie the winter 
camps of the Crees, with their caches of 
snowshoes, utensils, moosehide moccasins 
and other winter equipment. These winter 
camps are usually small—each comprising 
only a corral of logs with a low door-way 
and a roof of canvas. 

Occasionally sportsmen use parts of the 
route, for fishing is good all along the way. 
Pickerel, pike and lake 


abound in the rivers of the North, leaping 


whitefish, trout 
out of the water, or flashing their tails at the 
surface. Wild life is plentiful in the forests: 
moose feed daily along the banks of the 
river, Where red foxes gambol and bear prints 
may be seen on the sand or clay beaches. 

Sault Ste. Marie, 


trading post in the early days, the voyageurs 


From itself a fur- 
in the service of the Company made their 
way along the rugged coast of Lake Superior, 
past sandy coves, past harbours guarded by 
huge cliffs, past rookeries of cormorants and 
seagulls. Travel on Lake Superior, even in 
their big 36-foot canoes, called for men 
strong of limb and heart. Heavy fogs would 
obliterate the shore, fogs so dense they could 
see no more than a canoe-length ahead. 
Another day the sun would blaze down fierce- 
lv, blistering their skins. Still more frequent 
were the strong westerly winds that would 
hold them wind-bound for days at a time. 
Curving around the sandbar at the mouth 
of the Michipicoten River, the voyageurs 
would reach the trading-post, one of the 
principal stations for the fur trade. — First 
the French, then the North West Company, 
and later the Hudson’s Bay Company had 
posts there. The latter post was large with 
well-cleared grounds, an elegant house with 
many sizable outbuildings. To-day it is 
abandoned, and the fields which saw so many 
Indian tents, so many games of lacrosse be- 
tween the trappers and the servants of the 
Company, are now growing up in hay. There 
Alexander Henry spent the winter of 1767, 


a winter during which he nearly starved, and 


Thunder House Falls, Missinaibi River (First 


Cascade) 





CANOE COUNTRY 


only survived through eating “tripe de 
roche’, a scabby-looking lichen. 

Up the swiftly flowing current of the 
River the 


pole their canoes, discharging at the rapids 


Michipicoten voyageurs would 
that impeded their progress, and “tracking” 
their canoes where the current was too swift. 
Cat Falls and Frenchmen’s Rapids called for 
portaging, and then the canoes would be set 
in the shining expanse of Whitefish Lake, 
with its broad sandy beaches. 

Pigeon Portage led past rushing white 
water to Manitowick Lake. 
row, the lake stretched away into the blue 


Long and nar- 


mountains beyond. Two stony portages were 
necessary to bring the canoes into Dog Lake: 
with its deeply indented shoreline, maze of 
bays, headlands and islands, this beautiful 
lake confused newcomers to the route, and 
made it difficult for them to find the outlet 
at the far end. 

All through this 
might be 


country evidences of 


mineral wealth seen, had the 
vovageurs recognized them. Gold and iron 
ore lay under that vast granite shield of the 
Laurentians. To-day, stakes and survey 
posts dot the granite slopes of the hills, and 


gold mining has developed along the old 
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Near St. Paul's Rapids, Missinaibi River; log jam indicates high-water mark. 


canoe route; the Canadian Pacific Railway 
across it at the little village of Mis- 
The bulk of the supplies for build- 


ing the transcontinental railwa\ swas brought 


cuts 
sanabie 
route which the 


in over the old portage 


railway Ss superseded 
Dog Lake over 
Lake (a 


there was a short portage. 


From the height-of-land 
Crooked 
stretch of water), 
Phis 
pinnacle of 
In fact, 
Lake may 
Bay, 
The forests of 


into winding narrow 


not, as might be expected, any 
rock, but 
in times of 


both 


wis 
swampy trail. 
( re wked 


to James 


a low 
high water 
northward 


Lake 


fave 


drain 
southward to 
jack 


otten 


and Superior. 


pine wal to 


spruce and cedar, heavily draped 


th 


Right 


Thunder House Falls 


man’s beard” 


“old 


well-cleared, led 


with the lichen called 
Another 


Lake Missinaibi, 35 miles long, with a bay 


into 


portage, 


some 10 miles deep the most beautiful 


sheet of water on the route; its waters are 
crystal clear and of an unplumbed depth. 
There are various interpretations of the 
name, which may be a contraction of two 
stones” (for 


meaning “large 


It is also claimed that 


(Cree words 
weighting the nets). 
it means “pictures on the water’, referring 
to its lovely reflections, or to the picture 
writing on a cliff. For over 300 vears those 
crude drawings of animals, done in ochre 
mixed with bear's gall to make a permanent 


dve, have endured the elements; all the lash- 


Missinaibi River (Middle Cascade) 
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Top left-—Agawa Rocks 
north shore of Lake 
Superior 


Bottom left:—North shore 
of Lake Superior, near 
Montreal! River 


Right:—Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway 
bridge at Moose Crossing 
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Above:—Portaging around one of the 
numerous rapids of the Missinaibi River 


Top left:—Sand River—north shore of 
Lake Superior 


Bottom left:—Ontario Game and Fisheries 
Rangers’ Camp, Chapleau Game Preserve 


Below:— Indian cache of winter trapping 
equipment, Missinaibi River 



































ings of the waves and the grinding of ice in 
spring have made little impression on them. 

Recurrent and sudden wind squalls at the 
southern end of the lake caused vovageurs 
to dread crossing here. They refused to take 
chances on the swell coming through the gap. 
For the strait gets all the wind, and the 
cross-swell from the long lake and the bay 
has consequently taken its toll of lives. 

In all its shimmering length, Lake Missi- 
naibi remains the same as in the day of the 
fur brigades. The only signs of human occu- 
pation to be seen on its shores to-day are two om ‘3 
rangers" cabins, left unlocked for the con- ; 
venience of travellers. The occasional camp- 
site, with names written or carved on the 
blazes on the trees, shows that sportsmen 
from the United States have been there for 
hunting in the fall, or for fishing in the sum- 
mer. At the extreme north of the lake are the 





crumbling remnants of the Hudson's Bay 
the Company post, Fort Missinaibi, built in 
er 1779. It was in use as Brunswick House as 


recently as 1915, when the post was moved 





to the railway site at Peterbell. 









Top right:—Moose Factory, looking up- 
river 







Above:—Hudson’‘s 
Factory 


Bay 













Mpbove: — Abandoned Hud- 
on’s Bay Co. post at the 
Naemeouth of Michipicoten River 
ae borth shore of Lake Superior 


. te. . 

Sweemeont: — Brunswick House 
eandoned Hudson’s Bay Co 
Fost, at outlet of Missinaibi 


























But the sight of the post, with its cleared 


grounds, its promise of food and friends, 


must have spurred the lagging paddles of 
the vovageurs in days past. Those broad 
fields are now a favourite rendezvous of the 
deer, who have worn trails eight inches deep 
just behind the decaving buildings. 

From Lake Missinaibi, the canoe route 
swung into the river of the same name, which 
bore the brigades more than 350 miles to the 
post at Moose Factory on James Bay. White 
water! It was there in plenty. The Missinaibi 
drops swiftly in its serpentine course to salt 
water. No lazy bends these, but a surge 
around obstacles. Curve after curve was 
accentuated with swift water churning over 
jagged rocks—now chattering in shallow 
rapids over gravel bars; now hurling itself 
through narrow gorges and over awesome 
cataracts. The number of portages and 
rapids varied greatly with the season. In 
midsummer, the river level would be some 
twenty feet below the marks where the 
spring ice had gouged the bark off the trees. 
And the drop would be greater still as the 
season advanced. 

The river route led through the banks of 
Little Swampy Ground and on through the 
waving grasses of Big Swampy. Peterbell, a 
little lumbering village, stands where the 
Canadian National Railway crosses the 
Missinaibi River. The land between the 
two railways, a block of 2,850 square miles, 
is now the Chapleau Game Preserve. Here 
beaver build their lodges in confidence; 
moose and deer browse in the cedar thickets; 
mink and muskrat no longer need fear the 
trapper. 

Past the swampland, where the mosquitoes 
breed and multiply, the route led through 
more wooded rocks, where the Greenhill 
River enters from the west. Portages were 
frequent, sometimes leading through the 
woods on well-defined trails——and sometimes 
over sharp rock, or rock smoothed with the 
rush of a thousand spring floods, or weath- 
ered and eroded into kettleholes and waffled 
patterns 

The travellers continued onwards to Split 


Rock (or St. Peter's) Falls, a narrow gorge 


Left:—Missinaibi River scene 


_ 





Bull moose at Crooked Lake, Chapleau Game Preserve 


Campsite on lower Missinaibi River 

















the Missinaibi River hurls 


itself downward into a wide bay, and then 


through which 
rushes headlong downstream to twist and 
turn in its plunge at Thunder Falls (or St. 
Paul's). Thunder Falls won its name from a 
low grumble, heard every now and then, 
made by the water rushing through a certain 
fast 


ahead of the canoe brigades, as gravel bars 


hollow. More rapids and water lay 
and large rocks obstructed the course of the 
Beaver Rapids, with its bleak rock 


a scene from the 


river 


setting, might have been 


Lost World. Sharp Rock Falls and Sandy 
Bay Falls still lay ahead. More fast water 
would bring the canoes to where the nor- 
thern line of the Canadian National Railways 
now crosses the river at Mattice. 

The stretch of river above Mattice was 
unpopular with the canoemen, for it holds 
rapid after rapid, and falls, one after an- 
other, for about fifty miles. Most spectacular 
of the latter are the Conquering House Falls; 
rocks, square and bare, and greatly eroded, 
make them seem as old as the world itself. 


The canoe route cut away from the falls into 


the quiet water below. But more rapids la) 


in store. Stone and Long, both of them fierce, 
necessitated portages up the steep banks, 
then across plateaux and down again sharp- 
lv. Hell’s Gate, where the river rushes be- 
tween steep rocky hills, had no portage trail, 
and the run must be made. 

Numerous small shallow rapids and quiet 
stretches alternate on the downward course 
of the stream. Gravel bars loom up here and 
there, and the current runs from one side to 
the other, often almost at right angles to the 
bank. The canoemen would often leap over- 
track 


through the shallow water over the gravel 


board from their laden canoes, and 
bars: much as they might dislike portaging 
and discharging, they never found the river 
route dull. 

Occasional rivers join the Missinaibi, and 
the stream broadens steadily, until, where 


the Mattagami rushes in from the east, the 


A “Nokomis” of the Swampy Cree Indians at 
Moose Factory 
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Left:—Pictographs (made 
byIndians long ago) on the 
shore of Lake Missinaibi 


Right:—Inside Indian tent 
at Moose Factory—a novel 
way of rocking the baby 


swollen river changes its name to the Moose. 
The Mattagami River route was often taken 
by the fur brigades from the south. Portage 
Island, at the junction of the two rivers, 
takes its name from the path over it, for on 
both sides are heavy rapids. 

About ten miles below the junction, the 
“million-dollar” bridge of the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway crosses the 
river to-day, and the village of Moose Cross- 
ing lies on the right bank. The high banks of 
the Moose show interesting outcroppings of 
gypsum, appearing like rock crystal. Fossils 
also make their appearance in the heavy clay 
of the shoreline. 

A roar of rapids farther downstream an- 
nounces the entrance of the Abitibi River. 
The Abitibi was one of the favourite water 


highways of the fur trade, but contained 

















some lengthy and dreaded portages. The 
rapids were too heavy in early spring and 
summer for such valuable cargoes as bales of 
fur or freight and trade goods. Abitibi River 
was the route followed by De Troves and 
D’Iberville in their surprise raids on the 
Hudson’s Bay Company posts around the 
end of the seventeenth century. From that 
point on, there was little difficulty with 
rapids, and one can imagine that the canoe- 
men speeded up their paddles with the 
thought that their destination, Moose Fac- 
tory, lav only a few miles on. 

Moose Factory, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s post on an island, only a few miles 
from salt water, was the second fort built by 
the Company in Canada. It was founded by 


Radisson in 1672, a vear after the building 


of Rupert’s House in Quebec. It was, and 
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Indian woman and child, 
from farther up James Bay, 
visiting at Moose factory. 








still is, an important post for the fur-trading 


company. The well-kept grounds and build- 
Ings of 


Moose Factory the attractive place it is 


The Roval Canadian Mounted Police, the 
Department of 


doctor emploved by the 
Affairs, and the Mission 
and Hospital all contribute to the social life 


Indian Anglican 

of the community. 
Some forty or fifty 

dwellings line the bank of the Moose. These 


belong to the Indians who remain at the 


small white-washed 


post throughout the vear The village is 
augmented in summer, when the trappers 
with their families paddle to the village for 
a few weeks. They exchange their furs, in 
time-honoured fashion, for food and trade 
goods, visit among themselves, see their 
voungsters at the resident school, and _re- 
ceive their Treaty Money. But they are not 
content to stay for long, and as the summer 
wanes, one by one, the tents are struck, the 
radios and portable sewing-machines are 
packed, as are the papooses and huskies, 
into the long canoes—-and they are off again 
to their hunting grounds. 

No longer do the Indians of the North use 


the traditional bark canoes in their migra- 


st 


the Company do much to make 


tions. Canoes of the North are of canvas and 
cedar, longer and higher than the familiar 
canoes of southern lakes. Filled with pas- 
sengers, they are often paddled by all hands 
on board, sometimes as many as twelve 
paddles working at once. If the wind is 
right, the Indian may hoist a blanket or tar- 
paulin, and blow downstream, the current 
helping. Many of their canoes are square at 
the stern, and equipped with outboard 
motors, though gasoline is expensive. 

In addition to the Indian life around the 
post, there is much of interest, including an 
historical museum in the Company build- 
ings. With such a long period of development 
behind it, Moose Factory is a treasure house 
of historical lore. Aged records, old cannon, 
the oldest 
building in Ontario, and still in constant use), 
and flags that 


among the exhibits of the museum. 


wrought-iron from the smithy 
have flown their last, are 
The Moose, although not a_ salt-water 
river, shows the effect of the tides. Twice 
daily the water is drawn out to sea, and its 
wide bed is almost entirely exposed, except 
for the deep channel where the schooners 
anchor at Moosonee, the village on the main- 


land. Down that stream go supplies for the 


Indian summer-hom 
near Moose Factor} a 
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northern posts around James Bay, and some 





meteorological station comprise the main 
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Youth Hostels in Canada 


by DOUGLAS LEECHMAN 


“Bho iiaas fora Dollara Day!" might 
well be the slogan of The Canadian Youth 
Hostels Association, for many of its members 
enjoy a glorious two weeks of vacation for 
fifteen dollars or less. They pay only twenty- 
five cents for a bed, and about twenty-five 
cents for each meal. 

All this started when Richard Schirrmann, 
a school teacher in Germany, took his pupils 
out of the city into the country for their 
lessons in geography and natural history. It 
was a long day’s trip; they could spend but 
a short time in the woods and fields, and, 
often enough, it cost the pupils more than 
they could well afford. When, therefore, 
Schirrmann accepted a position as curator 
of a museum in the castle of Altena in 1910, 
he turned some of the unused rooms into 
dormitories and opened the first Youth 
Hostel. 

Friends helped him with money and 
equipment, and within a year seventeen 
other hostels were opened in the district. 
Rapidly the number of young visitors in- 
creased; adults, too, became interested, and 
the hostels soon became a recognized inter- 
national travel facility. In 1932, an Inter- 
national Youth Hostel Conference was held 
at Amsterdam with twenty-five countries 
represented. By the end of the summer of 
1939, when the war broke out, over 200,000 
hostelers had registered at the original Youth 
Hostel at Altena, and there were roughly 
ten million “overnights” at five thousand 
hostels in twenty-five countries. 

Catherine Barclay and her sister Mary, 
Ivy Devereux, and Dorothy Allen, all of 
Calgary, were exchange students in Europe 
in 1982 and saw the Youth Hostel Move- 
ment in operation. They determined to bring 
it back to Canada with them and, in July, 
1933, they opened a hostel at Bragg Creek, 
thirty-three miles southwest of Calgary. 

It wasn’t much of a place at first—only 


a tent, in fact--but they lifted it up and 
slipped a floor underneath; then they built 
walls and a roof, and the one-time tent is 
now a comfortable hostel, open all the vear 
through, with a fine open fireplace and ac- 
commodation for ten boys and ten girls. It 
bears the proud title: “First Youth Hostel 
in the Western Hemisphere”. 

In that same summer of 1932, Monroe 
and Isabel Smith, of Northfield, Massa- 
chusetts, “hiked and biked” their way across 
Europe from Norway to the Mediterranean 
Sea. It was a magnificent trip and so obvi- 
ously one of the good things of life that on 
their return the Smiths opened the first 
Youth Hostel in the United States on the 
27th of December, 1934. 

In 1937, the Smiths invited Dorothy Allen, 
then Secretary of the Calgary group, to 
spend a vear with them in Northfield and 
to study their methods of organizing and 
conducting hostels. She accepted gladly, and 
for some time had the unusual job of run- 
ning the Canadian Youth Hostels Associa- 
tion from a hostel in the United States. 

That winter she moved headquarters to 
Toronto, and at last, in March, 1938, with 
all its birth pains behind it, the Association 
Was incorporated as a non-profit organiza- 
tion under the Dominion Companies Act. 
“Non-profit” ? Yes, financially speaking, but 
what profits in health, in happiness, in 
understanding of the joys of life, and friend- 
ship and fellowship with other hostelers! 

And to-day ? Well, in 1945, in spite of 
the war, Canada had 72 hostels, 886 beds, 
$3,209 meals and 2,364 


members, of whom 1,279 were juniors at a 


9,137 overnights, 


dollar vear, and 1,085 seniors (over twenty- 
one) at two dollars. Of those who visited 
the hostels, 697 were hikers, nearly ten times 
as many (6,760) were cyclists, 230 were on 
didn't 


skis, and 245 mysterious “others” 


reveal how they came. 


So 














Top left Through the Rocky Mour 


tains at a dollar a day 


Top right Youth Hostelers from the 
United States visit Canada’s Capita 
all have 25-cent ‘international 


ers’’ on their passes 


Centre left:—-At Victoria, British Co 
bia, there may some day be the /as 
of a chain of hostels reaching rigat 


across Canada 


Above:—It is hoped that Canada 
National Parks will provide hostels fo 
the use of hikers and cyclists 


Left: Hill-climbing requires a slow step 
and good lungs, but the view from the 
top_makes it worth while 
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Whatever it may have been, they came 
“under their own steam’’, for that is one 
of the fundamental rules of hostelling. You 
may hike, bike, canoe, ski, or swim, or you 
may borrow a horse’s steam, but no mechan- 
ical gas buggies are allowed. 

Under ideal the 
placed about fifteen miles apart, just right 
for a day’s hike, and they are arranged in 
chains, loops, and networks. Cyclists often 


conditions hostels are 


cover sixty or seventy miles, skipping the 
intervening places. 

Almost any building may find itself turned 
into a hostel. One, on the south coast of 
England, is a beached sailing-ship and the 
warden in charge is a retired sea-captain. 
Others are castles, fortresses and abandoned 
mills, but most often they are but barns in 
a farmyard. The hostel at Seebe, Alberta, 
was once a group of Blackfoot Indian teepees. 

All heavy equipment, including the stove 
and the larger utensils, is a permanent part 
of the hostel, but each hosteler carries his 
own cup, plate and table silver. This reduces 
loads considerably, since the day’s food can 
usually be bought at the hostel and one need 
carry only the minimum of clothes and per- 
sonal effects. One thing that every hosteler 
must have with him is a sleeping sack. This 
is an ordinary sheet sewn down the side to 
make a bag. Other bedding is provided. 

Handbooks, published annually, are an 
essential. They list and map all hostels, to- 
gether with details of their location and 
capacity. The information is kept up to date 
in the summer by supplementary bulletins. 
International handbooks are available, too, 
listing all the hostels in any particular area. 
Many of these are published in foreign lan- 
guages, but they all make use of an ingenious 
set of conventional signs, universally un- 
derstood. Thus, an open door indicates a 
hostel, while the figure of a man standing 
in the door precedes the name of the “house- 
parent’’, as they are called on this continent. 
An ocean wave with the head of a swimmer 
indicates bathing near by, and a_ tiny 
locomotive means railway connections. 

The selection of house-parents is one of 
the more serious problems, for, with over- 


YOUTH HOSTELS IN CANADA 


night guests paying but twenty-five cents, 
there is no profit in it. Only those who are 
fond of young people, who appreciate the 
value of the Youth Hostel movement to the 
country, and are willing to sacrifice some 
of their time during the summer, will un- 
dertake the responsibilities. 

Hostelers always wash their own dishes, 
sweep out the hostel, and make up the beds. 
They all know the rule: “Leave the hostel 
better than you found it”. 

A great deal of work is involved when a 
new hostel is to be opened. Bunks have to 
be built, mattresses filled, curtains hung, 
stove-pipes put up, firewood cut. There is 
painting to do; benches and tables have to 
be made and outdoor garbage pits dug. One 
of the last jobs of all is the waxing of the 
floor in the big community room in readi- 
ness for the traditional barn-dance which 
celebrates the official opening. 

One of the appealing features of the move- 
ment is its complete lack of discrimination. 
Anybody, “‘from four to ninety-four’’, may 
join. You would be welcomed immediately 
and whole-heartedly, whether young or old, 
rich or poor, black or white, Jew or Gentile. No 
bar is raised against any creed, race, or class. 

Hostelers are firm in their conviction that 
the “hostel spirit” makes for world under- 
standing and world peace. They hope and 
believe that the friendships they form among 
hostelers from other countries will be per- 
manent, and that their feelings of mutual 
respect and esteem will spread through the 
lands where the hostels are established. It 
may well be that they are right. 

Hostelling”, Major 
(Director of Physical Fitness in the Depart- 
ment of National Health Welfare), 
“although the least expensive way of travel- 


says Eisenhardt 


and 


ling, gives the greatest joy in return. To 
hike the trails, to bike on the byways, to 
canoe on the rivers, to ride the bridle paths, 
to ski on the tracks, from hostel to hostel, 
is a pleasure that more people ought to 
know. The company you find in the hostels 
is always of the very best. The exchange of 
friendship, the international spirit which 
prevails, cannot be overestimated. There is 
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a need for more hostelling in Canada to rest 
the nerves of our young and our old people 
speeding along the highway at sixty miles 
an hour, missing all points of beauty, and 


losing all the advantages of the fresh air 
and sunshine.” 
the 


Youth Hostel facilities. Membership is open 


One can so easily take advantage of 


to all, and there are five regional offices in 
Halifax, Montreal, 
gary, and Vancouver" Mr. 
the has his office at 51 
Yonge Street, 
tive members in touch with other hostelers. 


Toronto, Cal- 


Philip E. T 


Ivas, 


Canada: 


National Secretary, 


Toronto, and can put prospec- 


Preparations for a hostelling trip are sim- 
In 


weather 


ple. summer, one 


warm and for rain, and carry a 
sweater for cool evenings. Other equipment 
includes stout, comfortable shoes for hiking, 
light sandals with crepe-rubber soles for 
eyeling, and moccasins for use at night. 
And don't the 


tools, vour pass (with photograph), and an 


forget necessary bicycle 
international sticker and a passport if you 
intend leaving Canada, as well 
flashlight, and a small first-aid kit. 

There are great plans for the future, both 


as maps, a 


in Canada and elsewhere. A good many 


towns are considering the building of Youth 
Hostels as war memorials. And what about 


a chain of hostels from 


should provide for 


YOUTH HOSTELS IN CANADA 





hiking or eveling trip with none of the disad- 
vantages. As a practical method of teaching 
geography it has no equal, and many a sub- 
ject only dimly comprehended in the class- 
room assumes meaning and reality in the 
hills or fields. 

“We like this the 
sav. “It makes one aware of the sumple things 
that are all around: the feel of the the 
smell of the earth: the bright, silent stars. 


It feeds a hungry body with pure and simple 


hostelling”’ members 


SUT, 


food, and a hungry mind with a pure and 
simple philosophy.” 
hos- 


In Europe, naturally enough, many 


tels were ruined during the war, while some 
of the more remote ones proved invaluable 
as hideouts and rendezvous for the Under- 
ground and the Maquis. They are hard at 
work reorganizing over there, and from Italy 
comes the cheering word: “Our job is very 
hard now, but we are goodwilling.” 

And what about the man who started it 
all? During the war his organization was 
taken over by the Hitler Youth under Baldur 
von Schirach; but now, with the help of our 
occupation forees, Richard Schirrmann has 
been found again and, though seventy-one 
vears old, is once more in charge so that he 
may re-establish his beloved hostels on their 


original democratic basis. 








coast to coast ? Some 
have even dreamed of 
a chain right round the 


What a 


there would be for a 


world. rush 


“first” on that one! 


There is nothing 


quite like hostelling, 
providing, as it does, 
all the rewards of a 

ono 
“A new regional office has ON T 
since been established in 


Winnipeg, and already four 


< 
Rideau /(7 


Loneso®? 


Region’). 7 


hostels are in operation 


within its area (constituted 


as the “Prairie 





Kingst« y 
C.G.J. map — redrawn from eZ 
chart on pages 12 and 13 of iT 
Hostel Tra f Canada, 1946 am 2 
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by ARTHUR GAUNT* 


—_— rHE TIME has long been 
a necessity of civilized life, and the earliest 
instrument for doing so was the sundial. 
England, in particular, retains many speci- 
but all 


of them souvenirs with a story that is en- 


mens—some historic, many bizarre 


lightening as well as entertaining. 

The longest Saxon inscription known to 
exist in stone in England is to be seen on 
one of these ancient time-recorders. It was 
carved by some workman, in the days just 
before the Norman Conquest, on a sundial 
over the porch of Kirkdale Church, a small 
edifice in North Yorkshire. It is historic in 
more ways than one, for it tells of the re- 
building of this church in the days of Earl 
Tosti, brother of the King Harold who lost 
the Battle of Hastings. 

Indeed, England’s old churches and 
churchyards are the most prolific hunting- 
grounds for ancient sundials. With the ex- 
ception of old fonts and similar appurten- 
ances of church ritual, no feature is more 
frequently encountered there. The reason 
is that originally these timepieces were not 
primarily intended to indicate the hour of 


*Photographs by the author except where otherwise credited 
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The Story of England’s Sundials 


dale, Yorkshire 





day for secular purposes, but to show when 
the time for the church services had arrived. 

The oldest English sundials of all took 
the rudimentary form of a segment scratched 
on the outside wall of a church. There was 
a central hole for a peg or nomen, and a 
number of smaller holes at intervals round 
the dial. No hours were marked; instead, a 
second peg was inserted in one of the smaller 
holes. When the shadow thrown by the 
nomen fell across this second peg (appro- 
priately placed beforehand by the priest), 
the time for the next mass was considered 
to have arrived. 

Somerset alone has more than two hun- 
dred examples of this simple type of sundial, 
which for a long period governed the time- 
table of English church services. Unique 
specimens in the same class are at Saint- 
bury, Gloucestershire (where there is a 
midget scratch dial only two inches in 
diameter), and at Hampton-in-Arden, where 
a two-foot example exists. 

A few time-recorders of even simpler con- 
ception are to be found. They consist of a 
single vertical line scratched on the stone- 
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work. This primitive idea indicated only the 
midday hour, for the line was so placed that 
the shadow of a nearby buttress fell across 
it exactly at noon. Castles as well as churches 
were sometimes equipped with such simple 
timekeepers. 

Subsequent centuries brought many elab- 
orations to sundial design, and manor houses 
as well as churches were so equipped. The 
sundial makers of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries had high status, and 
competed in producing novel specimens. 
Ancient crosses in churchyards were fitted 
this kind; 


Heysham and Long Preston 


with instruments of there are 
examples at 
(Lancashire), and at numerous other places. 
Single dials were developed into a number. 
The London district, still known as Seven 
Dials, gets its name from the fact that a 
seven-dialed sundial formerly existed there, 
and a cube-shaped specimen surmounts the 
entrance to Colne parish church, Lancashire, 
while at Gillamoor in Yorkshire there is a 
village sundial with five dials. 
subscribed the 


Benefactors money for 


communal time-recorders, and in) many 
cases the donors stipulated that the instru- 
ments were to be inscribed with their initials 
and a suitable motto. The mottoed sundial 
is still far from being a rarity in England, 


and the choice of phrases provided scope 


Left to right 


This village sundial at Gillamoor, Yorkshire, has no fewer than five dials 
Churches were the first buildings in England to have sundials, and this example at Kildwick, in 


Airedale, is typical of many 


A churchyard cross bearing a sundial; many of this kind exist in x 


England 


A primitive type of solar time recorder at Peel Castle, Isle of 
Man; at noon the shadow of a nearby wall falls across the upright 


line 
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for originality and wit. One of the most 
enigmatical inscriptions is to be seen on a 
sundial at Bromsgrove, near Worcester. It 
simply reads WE SHALL. Only the quickwit- 
ted are sharp enough to complete the motto. 
The final words are provided by the dial 
(die all), thus giving—-WE SHALL DIE ALL. 
And what is the romantic story behind the 
words inscribed on a sundial at Cradley, 
Worcestershire, which states TYME TRYETH 
rrotH ? A specimen introduced into the 
Temple Gardens, London, showed that its 
designer had a sense of humour. Sightseers 
who pause to examine the words upon it are 
admonished when they read to BE GONE 
ABOUT YOUR BUSINEss! 

Verses, too, can be read on some English 
sundials. An ornate, graceful solar time- 
Wilton Bridge, 


bears the lines: 


a) 


keeper on Herefordshire, 
Esteem thy precious time, 
Which pass so swift away. 
Prepare thee for Eternity, 
And do not make delay.” 

More unusual is a twin sundial beside the 
Carlisle-Gretna Green road, since it serves 
not only to tell the hour of day, but also to 
recall the lives of a seventeenth-century 
Earl of Cumberland and his wife. They lie 
buried at this spot, and the sundial serves as a 


monument. It is handsomely decorated, and 




















gives details of a charity founded by the Earl. 

In somewhat the same category are the 
sundials set up in memory of less widely 
known persons. The seventeenth century, 
in particular, saw the erection of a number 
of memorial specimens, including one jn 
the Inner Temple, London, to the memory 
of a student who was murdered by on 
Italian servant. 

Other old sundials have acquired fame 
through figuring in English literature. There 
is a specimen at Rockingham Castle which 
Charles Dickens describes in Bleak House. 
One at Henley-on-Thames is dedicated to 
that famous author. It is made from part 
of old Rochester Bridge, which is mentioned 
in Pickwick Papers. From that bridge, on 
a bright and pleasant morning, Mr. Pick- 
wick contemplated nature and waited for 
breakfast, only to be roused from his agree- 
able reveries by the “Dismal Man”. 

The Dickens sundial, made of stone from 
the bridge, is now in a private collection 
a museum of sundials which has no parallel 
in the world. These examples were brought 
together by the late Sir Frank Crisp, and 
were set up in the topiary garden at Friar 
Park, Henley-on-Thames. 

The height of elaboration in sundial de- 
sign, however, was achieved when a remark- 
able twenty-sided example was constructed 
for the ground of Walton Hall, Wakefield. 
The twenty dials are so placed that ten of 
them can always be read if the sun is shin- 
ing. In addition, each dial bears the name 
of a principal city of the world, and the 
series is so arranged that the correct time 
at any of these places can be ascertained! 

The most astonishing fact about this solar 
timepiece is that it was designed and carved 
from a solid block of stone, early last cen- 
tury, by a local mason who was self-edu- 
cated. A student of Plato’s works, he was 
specially interested in the fact that every 
solid rectangular block of stone contained 
twenty equilateral triangles. The sundial was 
constructed primarily to test this statement, 


and a dial was then introduced into each 


Top to bottom: A Lancashire sundial in cube form above 
the entrance to Colne parish church 

Many old sundials in England bear mottoes. This one, on 
Wilton Bridge, Herefordshire, carries an injunction ia 
rhyme. Photo courtesy British Counci 
An early seventeenth-century sundial on the massive 
porch of Pickering parish church, North Yorkshire 
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triangle. The mason also worked out the table 





the of hours for the various cities mentioned. 
ely His feat was a remarkable development 
ry, from the early “scratch dials” inscribed on 
lied England’s old churches, and may be re- 
In garded as the culmination of an art which 

ry | had its origin centuries earlier. 

an | Among the oldest church sundials in 
England are some which the sun never 
me reaches nowadays, for they are to be found 
ere inside church porches. There is, however, 
ich a simple explanation of this seeming anom- 
8e. aly. The porch in these instances was 
to erected at a later date than the sundial. By 
irt that time, either the church had a clock, or 
ed another sundial was put up outside the porch. 
on The making of sundials has continued in 
‘k- comparatively recent years. Several were 
‘or constructed late in the last century, though 
1e- chiefly as memorials or to create an unusual 
decorative touch. For example, an attractive 
m little specimen in marble was placed in the 
churchyard at Masham, Wensleydale, in 1887. 
lel The largest sundial in England is similarly 
ht of fairly recent construction. More than ten 
id feet in diameter, it decorates the side of a 
ar cottage at Seaton Ross, near Selby, York- 
shire. It was made by a local clockmaker, who 
e- thus not only created a unique advertisement 
k- for his business, but also linked thereby the 
“ ancient and modern methods of telling time. 

d. At top:—Britain’s largest sundial (a “freak” 

of example), at Seaton Ross, near Selby 

Bottom right: -The Norman south porch and sun- 

n- dial, St. Morwena Church, Morwenstow, Cornwall 

This dial bears the motto: “Life is Like a Shadow”. 

le Photo courtesy British Counci 

1e Below:—-A comparatively modern sundial at 


Masham, Wensleydale; made of marble, it is dated 
1e 1887 














Tom Thomson — Painter of the True North 


by DONALD W. 


, THomson, the guide and 
woodsman of Algonquin Park, who did such 
remarkable paintings of forest and river 
scenery, was not, as popular legend would 
have it, an entirely self-taught painter. 
Although he had never been to art school, 
he yet had had a long apprenticeship in 
commercial engraving studios, both in 
Seattle and in Toronto. Nor was he a woods- 
man born and bred, but, rather, an Ontario 
farm boy, who as a young man had taken a 
job in a machine shop and had then gone 
on to business school before learning the 
trade of photo-engraving. 

Thomson was thirty-five years of age 
when he decided to make a fresh start and 
take up oil painting as a profession. In this 
decision he was encouraged by his friend, 
the artist J. E. H. MacDonald, who had 
helped him with his first oil sketches, done 
on week-ends in the vicinity of Toronto. 
Another stimulus came from the enthusiasm 
which had been engendered in him by mem- 
ories of his first exciting summer spent in the 
northern woods. In 1912, he made a canoe 
trip of several weeks through some of the 
more isolated sections of Algoma, taking his 
paint box along, and brought back small 
sketches of the deep forests, the rushing 
rivers and the hills. 
experience which he never forgot, and from 


solemn This was an 
it sprang that passion for the northland 
which became the direct spur to his future 
career. From then onwards he was deeply 
attracted to life in the forest, and in 1913 
gave up his routine job in the city in order 
to be able to spend most of the year in 
Algonquin Park. There he painted regularly. 

In the winters, he returned to Toronto, 
where, for a few months early in 1914, he 
shared a studio with A. Y. Jackson. From 
this artist, who had an excellent feeling for 
the more subtle tones of colour in painting, 
he acquired many valuable hints as to the 
use of pigments. His earlier sketches had 


OS 


BUCHANAN 


been relatively murky, but by the end of 
1914 “he was making amazing strides, his 
colour becoming richer, his compositions 
freer and bolder”. 

During the next few years, until his death 
in 1917, he did his best and most original 
work. In the canvases, “Spring Ice” and 
“Jack Pine’’, he demonstrated clearly his 
own personal gifts of expression, evident in 
the force and intensity of the wide strokes 
of pure pigment which he employed. These 
gifts appear also in his use of broad patterns 
of colour. The quality of virility, of quick 
sharp perception and of directness of applic- 
ation can be seen best in his small sketches 
in oils—now highly treasured. The finest 
selection of them is in the collection owned 
by the National Gallery of Canada. 

Tom Thomson, six feet two inches in height, 
was largely built but graceful, with black hair 
and a finely shaped nose. Known as an ex- 
cellent companion and a fisherman of skill, 
he became a guide of repute. In the North, 
when he required money, he would work 
gladly at whatever manual job might come 
his way, even if it were only the clearing of 
underbrush for a camp site. 

His career as a painter was, however, 
destined to last but a few short years. Hardly 
had he begun to establish his reputation, to 
be known outside of a small circle of ad- 
mirers, when he was drowned in a tragic 
canoe accident in Algonquin Park in 1917. 
Upon the cairn erected as a memorial to 
him on the shores of Canoe Lake, his friends 
described him as “artist, 
who lived humbly but passionately 


woodsman and 





guide 
with the wild”. 

Perhaps his special and more original 
qualities as a Canadian landscape painter 
were summed up most accurately by A. Y. 
Jackson, when he wrote: ““Not knowing all 
the rules and conventions regarding what is 
beautiful, he found it all beautiful: muskegs, 
burnt trees, drowned land, log chutes, beaver 





TOM THOMSON— Painter of the True North 
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dams, northern lights, the flight of wild 
geese’. 

His distinctive contribution was to have 
discovered that besides the majestic rivers, 
the romantic sunsets, the autumn glories of 
the forest, there were also other less obvious 
aspects of the northland which could be 
painted with equal beauty and conviction. 
He saw that, if you were deeply and sincerely 
enough aware of your wilderness surround- 
ings, then even a patch of tangled under- 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Walter Pilling Percival, Ph.D., author of 
many books (including The Lure of Quebec 
and The Lure of Montreal) and articles, and 
editor of several publications dealing with 
educational matters, has prepared a colour- 
ful article on Quebec City for this month's 
issue of the Journal. Director of Protestant 
Education for the Province of Quebec, Dr. 
Percival has long held numerous distin- 
guished positions in the educational field, for 
details of which see biographical sketch in 
June, 1943, issue of the Journal. 


* « nal 


Arthur Gaunt of Bradford, England, will 
by now be well known to readers of the 
Journal for his excellent illustrated articles 
on English topography which have appeared 
in previous issues (January and May, 1944; 
and January, February and August, 1945). 
A Fellow of The Royal Geographical Society 
and a recently elected member of The 
Institute of Journalists, Mr. Gaunt has a 
large number of articles and three novels to 
his credit. 

Lawrence J. Burpee—See biographical 
sketch in January. 1946, issue. 

. ¢ « 

Lyn and Richard Harrington—See_ bio- 

graphical sketches in April, 1946, issue. 
* a oa 

Donald W. Buchanan—See biographical 

sketch in June, 1946, issue. 


growth could become the subject of a rich 
and glowing painting. It was not the illus. 
trated wonders of the tourist folders, the 
beauty spots portrayed on picture postcards 
which interested him; it was, rather, the 


authentic “monotonous” North, the hillsides 


of ragged timber, the rock-strewn slopes and 
the small lakes, repeating themselves end- 
lessly. These composed the landscape he 
loved, and these were the scenes he rendered 
with such passion and realism. 


Douglas Leechman-——See biographical 


sketch in January, 1946, issue. 
* * x 
AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 
Of Special Interest to Naturalists 


“The Naturalists’ Directory”, Salem, Mass., U.S.A. 


$3.00 postpaid. 

Contains names, addresses and special subjects of 
study of professional and amateur naturalists through- 
out the world. Published regularly for sixty years 
Current edition to be issued September, 1946. 

If vou are a naturalist, your name may be inserted 


without charge in the new issue. 


* © * 


Economic Geography of Canada 
by A. W. Currie 
The Macmillan Company, Toronto, $3.50 

This pioneer book in the field of Canadian geography 
was to be the joint effort of a geographer and an econ- 
omist from the University of British Columbia; but, 
owing to the untimely death of N. F. G. Davis, the 
sole responsibility was assumed by Dr. Currie of the 
Department of Commerce. He has done an excellent 
job of assembling and analyzing a great deal of infor- 
mation concerning resources, industries and occupa- 
tions in Canada. The book is primarily a college text 
It is not light reading, but, being packed full of facts, 
it is recommended as an excellent reference work for 
anyone interested in a regional description of various 
parts of Canada. Business men and industrialists as 
well as students will find the book useful and enlight- 
ening. 

In introducing his material Dr. Currie explains that 
the old school-boy conception of geography as a mere 
cataloguing of details of landscape, rocks, climate, flora, 
fauna, trade and customs of a particular area, is no 
longer the geography which is taught in university. 
“Modern geography aims at explaining why various 
regions of the earth possess the characteristics which 


thes do. It is concerned with cause and effect, with 
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origins and results.” Geography draws upon a number 
of specialized sciences, each of which studies the earth 
in one or other special aspect, and correlates this in- 
formation so that the student can see the complete, 
over-all picture of the earth, its people and_ their 
activities. 

Geography has many phases—physical, human, 
political, economic and regional. Economic geography 
correlates information from the physical sciences and 
the social sciences, and is primarily concerned with 
how the physical environment or natural resources 
affect the methods men use to provide themselves with 
food, clothing, shelter, and articles of trade. 

Dr. Currie describes the physical environment of 
seven regions of Canada (plus Newfoundland) in order 
to explain two basic tables which show the percentage 
of gainfully occupied males in various industries in 
each province, and the net value of production from 
these industries. In short, he uses geography to explain 
why the value of Canada’s leading industries, such as 
agriculture, forestry, mining, manufacturing, etc., 
varies from region to region, and why the occupations 
of Canadians also differ and are determined largely 
by the geography of their local areas. 

The first chapter describes Canada as a whole, under 
the headings of climate, soils, geology, transportation, 
trade, and population. The remainder of the book de- 
scribes Canada under seven physical regions: Acadian- 
Appalachian, St. Lawrence Lowlands, Prairies, Cor- 
dillera, Canadian Shield, Mackenzie Valley and Hudson 
Bay Lowlands, and Tundra. The economy and geog- 
raphy of Newfoundland and Labrador are briefly 
sketched in the final chapter. Each chapter deals with 
a region in detail, describing its topography, geology 
and climate, and then discusses how the industries, 
their distribution and production, are affected by these 
geographic factors. A great deal of detailed informa- 
tion has been assembled on each region, and although 


the reader may not always agree with Currie as to his 


interpretations and conclusions, at least the facts are 
clearly presented for thinking Canadians to consider. 

This reviewer, being in a position to read the material 
on Northern Canada rather closely and critically, has 
unfortunately discovered several factual errors. For 
example, the meteorological records for Fort Good 
Hope, in the forested Mackenzie Lowland, are used 
as an example of the climate of the Tundra region, 
and in other references the two distinct regions appear 
to be interchanged. The clothing described for the 
Canadian Eskimo is actually the type worn chiefly by 
the Greenland natives. The difference between Eastern 
and Western Arctic winter dwellings is reversed. The 
author makes several references to the silver fox as 
“the chief economic animal of the Arctic’, but since 
silver foxes are not found in the Arctic, he undoubtedly 
meant the white, or Arctic, fox, which is an entirely 
different species 

A pioneer book in a new field sometimes contains 
mistakes, and they are not unexpected when the author 
has to assemble a vast amount of information on var- 
ious subjects with which he is not personally familiar. 
In his second major contribution to Canadian scholar- 
ship (the first, Canadian Economic Development, having 


Continued on page VIII 
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TO OUR READERS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


ANNUAL MEMBERSHIP in The Canadian Geographical Society — which entitles you to 12 monthly 
copies of the Canadian Geegraphical Journal delivered to your home, post-paid— is available 
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How much are 





your savings 





really WORTH? 





The cash value of your savings is 
not what counts most. What is 
important is the amount of con- 
inuous income they would pro- 
vide, if your dependents were 
left without other means of 
support. In most cases ordinary 
savings can’t provide enough! 
That is why you need life 


insurance. 


Is it important WHICH life 
insurance Company you choose? 
It is! Evidence of the satisfac- 
tion of our policyholders is 
furnished by the fact that whole 
families and succeeding genera- 
tions have entrusted their life 
insurance programs exclusively 
to The Mutual Life of Canada, 
and each year approximately 
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from policyholders. Ask your 
Mutual Life of Canada repre- 
sentative to explain the special 
features of this Company. 
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appeared in 1942), Dr. Currie has done an excellent 
job of correlating a great deal of valuable des: riptiv: 
material. To a geographer it is apparent that the author 
condensed his information on geographic principles 
from standard geographic texts, but felt more freedom 
in writing about the economic interpretation of his 
facts, this being more in line with his economics back. 
ground 

To the student Economic Geography of Canada jx 
particularly valuable because it has several footnotes 
on nearly every page giving sources of information 
and reference to further information from other pub- 
lished works. The plentiful maps, taken chiefly from 
the Canada Year Book, and Publication 653 of the 
Department of Agriculture, are very useful additions 
to a well-organized book 

J. L. Ropinsox 


Pioneer Settlement in the Asiatic Tropics 
by K. J. Pevzer 
American Geographic Society, Special Publication 
No. 29, 1945, 35.00 

THE coming independence of the Philippines and the 
recent demonstrations in Java give this book special 
interest at this time for it deals particularly with thes 
two areas. The author's lucid descriptions of a prim- 
itive shifting agriculture which is being replaced by 
permanent agriculture, usually with irrigation, provide 
the necessary background for his discussion of over- 
crowded conditions in the East Indies. The textual 
account is supplemented by numerous excellent plates, 
documentary and statistical appendices, comprehensive 
reference lists, basic maps and an index 

The government of the Philippines had several pro- 
jects (interrupted by the Japanese invasion) for re- 
lieving population pressure on Luzon by teaching mod- 
ern agricultural techniques and establishing settlements 
on relatively uninhabited Mindanao. While these migra 
tions were encouraged by the democratic Philipino Gov- 
ernment, the Dutch officials in Java were making sim- 
ilar efforts to move Javanese to the less densely popu- 
lated outer islands. However, these measures are merely 
palliative, for, as the author points out, the arrival of 
stable centralized government and modern medicine 
have made possible population increases which have 
greatly accentuated overcrowded conditions 

The population of the Philippines doubled between 
1903 and 1939 and the rate of increase in Java was 
almost as high, so that migrations could not keep up 
with population increases because there were not « nough 
lands to support adequate migrations. The author ex- 
pects industrialization to absorb even less of the excess 
population than migration because of the low buying- 
power of the people. This book is an important con- 
tribution in a world profoundly subject to disturbances 
as a result of a declining birth rate in the west and a 


high birth rate in the east 
D.Q.l 
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Man-Eaters of Kumaon 
by Jim CorBett 





ellent Oxford University Press, $2.50 
ptive Maw, the greatest of predatory creatures, has developed 
uthor a wholesome respect for his closest rivals, the lion and 
ciples the tiger, who, on occasion, make man himself their 
edom prey. In particular, the man-eating tiger of India, 
f his which will terrorize a whole countryside, has achieved 
hack- a pre-eminent reputation as the most dangerous of 
beasts. Stories of tiger hunts (and library shelves groan 
la is with such tales, usually written by retired colonels of 
hotes the Indian Army) invest tiger hunting with the dignity 
ation of a high ritual replete with elephants and howdahs, 
pub- hundreds of beaters, trusty shikarei, with infallible 
from eves for spoor, and the final ceremony of the chota 
~ the peg over the recumbent form of the slain tiger, THE CIGARETTE 
tions Major Corbett, the author of this book, belongs to OF 






GOOD TASTE 


Rich, mellow, golden leaves of top 
grade tobaccos, used exclusively in 
this famous cigarette, make the big 
difference. Try a package. 


snother school of tiger hunters. Apparently he was born 






»N and brought up in India and has hunted its jungles 





and wooded mountain slopes since « hildhood, and, like 






most hunters, has developed respect and even affection 





for the nobler species of game. Evidently he achieved a 






reputation as a tiger hunter and on several occasions W. 0. & H. O. wiLis’ 


















on 
was called upon to rid a district of a man-eater of a a 
| the ferocity and cunning that had baffled the efforts of He Qfuak 
ecial } other sportsmen. Some of these tigers had killed and /) td, lake 
hese devoured hundreds of human victims and driven off in 
“= terror whole villages whose inhabitants dared not CIGARETTES 
1 ts venture from the shelter of their homes. In this most ae ee oe ee 
vied dangerous of sports Major Corbett played a lone hand 
ver- without benefit of elephants, howdahs or shikarei 
tual Alone he watched beside kills for the tiger's return, sat 
‘tes. through long nights over tethered bait or searched the 
sive jungles for traces of the man-eater, himself frequently 
hunted and shadowed by the animal he was seeking 
pro- It all makes a breath-taking story which is told without 
re- literary pretentions, simply and plainly as between 
od- friends around a camp-fire at night or after dinner, 
nts glass in hand. The reader will hardly control the 
ra prickling hairs on the back of his own neck as he ss 
—_ follows the author through tiger-haunted jungles or : > When Lil 
a calls the mating tiger, alone and on foot. Furthermore, 
pu- the reader would be happier if the gallant major would MONTREAL 
rely not insist on making these expeditions with only two or 
| of three cartridges in his pocket, having, it would appear, a Men of affairs naturally stop at The 
me sublime, and justifiable confidence in his own marks- Windsor because of its convenient 
et manship location and its well-established repu- 
Major Corbett is not the type of hunter who has a tation for courtesy comfort and service. 
ren lust for killing and leaves behind him a trail of useless The Windsor is recognized as the 
was carcasses, but he is a lover and intelligent student of proper place for business and social 
up the wild, who kills cleanly and surely and only according meetings. 
igh to the necessity of the occasion. His skill is the result of 
eX- long observation, trained senses and disciplined nerves. AD o* HE 
oss He draws a sharp distinction between tigers and man- 4 nodso rT 
ng- eaters, advancing the theory that a man-eater is one, | 
n- who, through some wound or disability, is unable to ON DOMINION SQUARE 
res capture his natural prey, and so turns his attention 
la to men. J. ALDERIC RAYMOND 
One of the best sporting books of this or any season. ceed 
Illustrated, and with good end maps P.E.P. 
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Kills Weeds Completely... 
Won't Harm Grass 

This year you can clear out dande- 

lions, plantains and other unsightly 














weeds in lawns and paths without THE 

damaging the grass. Just spray the CANAD : 
area ONCE with WEED-NO-MORE IAN GEOGRAPHICAL 

as soon as weeds appear in leaf and JOURNAL 


they will be killed completely right 


to the roots. The grass and soil remain iA produced by 


unharmed. Then seed any bare spots 


and you will have a per- 
oS, fect weed-free lawn. GAZETTE PRINTING 
WEED-NO-MORE, the 
magic 2-4-D Weed Killer, 
is non-poisonous to hu- C 0M PA N Y [| M | T F D 
mans and will not stain 
the hands or clothing. oP , 
Also kills poison ivy. Specialists mW 
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When crime strikes—when police assist- 
ance is needed — urgent contact is essential 
between control headquarters and cruising 
patrol cars. When utility services break 
down, emergency crews are called to the 
trouble spot more quickly with General 
Electric FM Radio. Ambulance service is 
speeded when tragedy occurs. 
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GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
FM RADIO COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 


General Electric FM Radio Communication 
Equipment is designed to ensure dependable 
operation under the most severe conditions of 
service. Rapid trouble-free communication be- 
tween station and car, car and station, car and 
car is a recognized necessity in modern com- 
munities. This equipment is now available— 
for further information contact your nearest 
Canadian General Electric office. 
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“They Eat Out Of Your Hand” 


The spotted deer .of* Northern 
Ontario come stalking Cautiously 
out of the vast forest which is their 
home, to stare with wonderj 
brown eyes at thé road man hag 
cut through the wilderness. They 
rub velvety horns against sign- 
posts that read “The King’s High- 
way”, and they are not afraid, fo 
they have never even heard th 
crack of a rifle. If you offer them 
food they will take it, timidly, righ 
out of your hand. 
They are part of the vast heritag 
of wild life and forest beauty with 
which we Canadians are 
dowed, and in their very trustf 
ness is a plea for protection 
against the hazards. of fire—<c 
predatory animals of indiscrim 
nate hunting by otrselves. 
As new branches of the King’ 
Highway open up, bringing mo 
and more of Canada’s beautift 
forest land within reach of the ci 
dweller, it becomes increasing 
important that each one of t 
understand the laws and rules 4 
conservation, for only by so doing 
can we protect and preserve ouf 
heritage. 
Conservation is not just a doctrin 
to be preached to hunters and 
fishermen. It is a vital part in th 
"THE KING’S HIGHWAY” continuance of our national e on 
omy, and must, of necessity, fail i 
As painted for Cariling'’s by Fred Finley, O.S.A. its measures do not receive the 


support of all Canadian citizens. « 


This is one of a series of illustrations on the sub- 
ject of the conservation of Canada’s nattiral 
assets designed to emphasize the fact that the 


beauties of unspoiled nature that we enjoy today 4 ‘ 
are a precious birthright which we must protect © CARLING % | 


for tomorrow. 
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